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Notes of the Week 


F we agree with the opinion of a former Prime 

Minister, quoted in the House of Commons, that it 

is the constant duty of a Home Secretary to prevent 
a second-class row from developing into a first-class 
row, Mr. Bridgeman is to be congratulated on arrest- 
ing the Irish rebels on the eve of their engaging in a 
campaign of violence and destruction in this country. 
It was fortunate that the initiative should have come 
from the Free State Government, as it deprives the 
prisoners of all chance of sympathy from any but the 
most dastardly scoundrels even in Ireland. No one 
who knews what he is talking about suggests that 
Ministers have not acted within the strict letter of the 
law; but serious persons must be thankful that such 
a law was still in existence. 


ACTION JUSTIFIED AND EFFECTIVE 


It is of no use shutting our eyes to the fact that there 
are determined and reckless persons in our midst who 
are bent on pulling down the pillars of the State. The 
Government acted after the fullest consideration and 
only just in time. The Russian and Irish examples 
teach us plainly that these dangerous and subversive 
movements must be nipped in the bud. We believe 
that any one of Mr. Bridgeman’s predecessors would 
have acted in the same way, though we must confess 
that we have less confidence as to how some of his 
possible successors would act. 


WHAT WOULD THE LABOUR PARTY HAVE DONE? 


_ Apparently there is a section of the Labour Party 
which believes in ‘‘ direct action ’’ as long as it is 


illegal and is only exercised to paralyze the action of 
England abroad, and reduce her to impotence. "When 


insufferable manner that living memory can recall. 
Still he is a King’s Counsellor and high in the inner 
circles of his party. We gather that he thought the 
arrests ‘‘ one of the most dreadful things that had ever 
been done in the history of our relations with Ireland.’’ 
It is characteristic of people of his cast of mind to be 
more shocked by a little legal severity on the part of 
the executive than by all the unspeakable outrages of the 
rebels. We gather the impression that if the Labour 
Party had been in power they would have been far too 
frightened of their left wing to act. They would have 
done nothing, and in a few days we should have seen 
enacted in this country the opening scenes of the 
tragedy that has for so long darkened Ireland. 


CHANGES IN THE RUHR 

Such changes as huve occurred in the Ruhr during 
the last few days have not improved the situation there, 
but have worsened it. The murder of two French 
officers at Buer led to reprisals on the Germans by the 
French, though the nationality of the murderers appears 
to be in doubt. Feeling in the Ruhr is bitter on both 
sides, and anything may happen. It is now announced 
that the French troops in the occupied territory are to 
be reinforced by 15,000 men, and it is impossible not 
to see in this that France considers it necessary to 
strengthen her position so as to be prepared for 
threatening developments. Otherwise the situation 
as between France and Germany remains as before. 
There are hints, however, that outside efforts for a 
settlement are being made, but there is nothing very 
definite about them. What is definite is the declara- 
tion made at the Brussels Conference by the French 
and Belgian Premiers. It holds out some hope of a 
basis at least for negotiations. We examine this 
declaration and its implications in a leading article. 


TOWARDS A TURKISH PEACE 

We go to Press before the full text of the Turkish 
counter-proposals touching the Peace Treaty is pub- 
lished, but enough is known of their general tenor to 
make it plain that they are pacific in character. No 
doubt there are some points that are highly contentious, 
particularly as regards the economic and financial 
clauses, but if the Turks show reasonable grounds for 
their modification there should be a disposition on the 
part of the Allies to come to an accommodation. But 
what should be resisted is any suggestion that the work 
that was done at Lausanne—and a great deal was 
done there—should be undone, and the whole question 
reopened and threshed out anew. That would be 
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intolerable. | Undoubtedly the counter-proposals will 
call for another conference at Lausanne or elsewhere, 
but the business of this conference should be strictly 
limited to such matters as have not been already 
settled. 


THE NAVY AND THE AIR 

In the debate on the Air Estimates in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday there was a good deal of 
nonsense uttered about the alleged jealousy of the 
Navy with regard to the Air Force. Talk of this kind 
is very mischievous. An independent Air Force is as 
necessary as a Navy or an Army, and an air arm is as 
necessary to the Navy as a submarine arm. There is 
no question of jealousy, nor room for it. Some mem- 
bers talked about further reductions in the Naval Esti- 
mates. What we would point out, especially to the 
attention of Lord Curzon, is that unless France ratifies 
the Washington Conference within the next twelve 
months, not a decrease but a very heavy increase in the 
Naval Estimates will be required, since we shall have 
to set about the building of eight new capital ships. 
We deal elsewhere at length with the subject of the 
Naval Estimates. 


A NAVAL LESSON 

The exploits of Captain Karl von Miiller, of the 
German* cruiser Emden, who in a few weeks sank 
90,000 tons of British shipping in the Indian Ocean, 
inflicted on us in the single month of September, 1914, 
a loss of three millions sterling, and seriously affected 
British naval prestige in the East, will be remembered 
by his countrymen. We earnestly hope they will not 
be forgotten by the British public. For it is impossible 
to foresee a time when our world-wide ocean-borne com- 
merce will not somewhere or another be exposed to 
similar danger in the event of war. Yet the protection 
of commerce must be secondary to the seeking of a 
naval decision and to the defence of the centre of 
British power, so that effective protection of commerce 
in distant waters presupposes naval forces that can be 
spared from the main theatre of hostilities. We had 
to concentrate twenty warships, first and last, on the 
destruction of the Carlsruhe and Emden. Every 
Miller, and there are potential Millers in every great 
foreign navy, is an argument for maintaining a con- 
siderable margin in our naval calculations. It does 
not follow, however, that all the cost should fall on 
taxpayers here. There is a good case for contribu- 
tions from units of the Empire not keeping up already 
a naval force, and such contributions might well be 
regarded as insurance and fixed as a percentage on the 
annual or quinquennial value of their ocean-borne trade. 


PARTY ALLEGIANCE 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain, in a letter to The Times, 
makes the suggestion that the result of the recent by- 
elections can best be explained on the assumption that 
a lafge part, perhaps the larger part, of the electorate 
belongs to no party. ‘* They vote,’ he says, ‘* on 
the issue of the moment.’’ We think there is con- 
siderable truth in this. It then behoves the Govern- 
ment to take care only to put clear-cut issues before 
the electorate. It is also the business of the leaders of 
the party to try to be a little more picturesque; to 
cultivate that feeling of personal loyalty that Gladstone 
and Disraeli knew so well how to inculcate. Lord 
Rosebery’s horses were at one time supposed to be as 
useful to his party as his eloquence or the grosser 
graces of Sir William Harcourt. We should like to 
see our Ministers a little less austere. The day has 
gone by for that Olympian aloofness which so well 
suited the late Lord Salisbury. 


EDUCATION IN NORTHERN IRELAND 

Lord Londonderry’s speech last Wednesday in the 
Ulster House of Commons on the introduction of the 
Education Bill, for which, as Minister of Education in 


the Northern Parliament, he is responsible, is a Prac- 
tical and statesmanlike utterance, in every way worth 
of one who inherits great privileges, great ability pe 
great traditions. We welcome it as another sign that 
the Northern Government is determined to undertake 
its unsought-for responsibilities in a practical and con. 
structive spirit. The chief problem before the Minister 
of Education was to bridge over the passage between a 
system of education entirely provided by the State, and 
one which is to be provided and controlled by the 
County Councils on behalf of the ratepayers. A begin- 
ning is made by throwing the provision and mainten. 
ance of buildings on the local authority, while the 
efficiency and quality of the teachers themselves are 
ensured’ by a State provision. Out of every shilling 
expended, fourpence will be provided out of the rates 
and eightpence by the Government; and although this 
is probably only a step towards the elimination of the 
central authority, and is subject to the completion of 
certain financial arrangements with the Home govern- 
ment, it has, we think, been wisely proportioned to 
the possibilities of a community which has hitherto 
received education as a free gift from the State. 


THE ROYAL PREROGATIVE 

Because a subject is delicate is no reason why it 
should not be touched on; and we therefore welcome 
Lord Haldane’s weighty speech in the House of Lords 
on the function of a Constitutional monarch. The 
popular conception has been wittily put on record by 
a French minister and historian, Thiers, and by an 
English publicist, Walter Bagehot; namely that the 
King reigns but does not govern. This epigram con- 
tains less truth about the two sovereigns to whom it 
was applied—Louis Philippe and Victoria—than is 
usually indigenous in that dangerous and shallow form 
of utterance. Lord Haldane, speaking with the unusual 
authority of one who has held both the offices of Lord 
Chancellor and Secretary of State, tells us that the 
King does not ‘‘ automatically approve what the 
minister says. On the contrary, he considers it with 
him.’ The sovereign in fact has the right to the 
fullest information, and he can ask a minister, ‘‘ Have 
you considered this or that?” The minister in seeking 
for this information may on reflection change his mind, 
and the matter is then dropped. This is the exercise not 
so much of power as of influence. It is obvious that 
this influence will vary with the character and experi- 
ence of the monarch. It was great under George III 
and Victoria. To-day we feel there is a danger of the 
prerogative being exercised too little. 


THE CLOSING OF PUBLIC HOUSES 

The rejection of Lord Askwith’s Bill, which provided 
for all public-houses in the Metropolis to be closed at 
II p.m. and elsewhere at 10 p.m. was on the whole 
justified. It would not have removed the anomaly of 
public-houses in adjacent districts being closed at 
different times. It would, in the opinion of those 
entitled to know, have inflicted hardship on many 
humble homes. As long as the public-house retains 
its present character—a character imposed on it by 
temperance fanatics who desire to make it a degraded 
place—there is little to be said for keeping it open 
longer than necessary. We look forward to the day 
when a Conservative Government will humanize the 
public-house and make it a place of rest, conversation 
and enjoyment for the people as clubs are already for 
the middle and upper classes. 


THE DIFFICULTY IN EGYPT 

That the British community in Egypt is taking a 
strong line concerning the political situation there 1s 
not surprising. It seems to be impossible for the 
Egyptians to form a Government, and the idea, which 
is being pressed both in Egypt and in England, of 
bringing back Zaghlul Pasha is regarded as a counsel 
of despair. So far none of the steps taken by Lord 
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Allenby with a view to arresting the perpetrators of 
the outrages on the British has been successful. Were 
it not for martial law the whole country would swiftly 
lapse into anarchy. In the House of Commons last 
week Mr. Bonar Law said that in existing circum- 
stances the doing away with martial law would be 
carried out only when the conditions laid down in the 
Declaration of February 28, 1922, were fulfilled. As 
there seems to be no chance of these conditions being 
complied with, the British community in Egypt is ask- 
ing in effect for a reconsideration of the policy that 
was expressed in that part of the Declaration which 
gave ‘ independence ’’ to Egypt. Would it not be 
better for Britain to withdraw that declaration, as it is 
evident that it is unworkable? 


THE INDIAN FRANCHISE IN KENYA 


In addition to Sir Robert Coryndon, the Governor 
of Kenya, and representatives of the European settlers 
in the Colony, who, as we noted in a previous issue, 
are coming shortly to London to present their views on 
the threatened Indianization of the country to the Duke 
of Devonshire, a deputation of Indians from Nairobi 
is also on the way. These Indians, who have the sup- 
port of some of the Moderates in India, seek for the 
Indian population of Kenya equality in all respects 
with the whites. They demand the franchise for all 
Indians. The Colonial Office proposals suggested a 
ten per cent. franchise. The Indians also oppose the 
restriction of the Highlands to Europeans. We do 
not know whether the negro population, which certainly 
deserves as much consideration as the Indian, is send- 
ing a deputation too, but, no doubt, their case will be 
taken into account. The real trouble is, as we have 
said before, that the vast majority of the Indians are 
as totally unfit for the franchise in Kenya as in their 
native land. 


A PATHETIC GESTURE 

Considering the weakness of China there is some- 
thing farcical as well as pathetic in the Note she has 
sent to Japan desiring the abrogation of the famous or 
infamous Twenty-one Demands, which were embodied 
in the Sino-Japanese Treaty of 1915. It should be 
said that if there is one thing on which the Chinese are 
united it is in their hatred of this Treaty. It has been 
pronounced null and void by their Parliament, but, to 
be frank, that is neither here nor there, as the Chinese 
Parliament is a more or less Gilbertian affair. The 
Peking Government is as weak as ever. General Wu 
Pei-fu remains the most powerful figure in the country, 
and is decidedly anti-Japanese, but until he succeeds 
in bringing about a real unification—of which there is 
very little prospect at present—China can have no 
chance of exercising any pressure on Japan. Of 
course, the Japanese will never relinquish their hold on 
China unless under overwhelming force. 


RETRENCHMENT IN INDIA 


The Government of India were defeated by one vote, 
at the outset of the Budget debate, on a motion relating 
to reduction of the Customs demand because the 
majority in the Assembly holds that the Inchcape 
recommendations are being evaded by the Government. 
On the other hand we hear that the Government of 
India are being blamed for too ready acquiescence in 
economy harmful to what we may call the benevolent 
departments, those concerned with public health and 
social progress. So far as we here can judge, opinion 
in India has been over-stimulated, in one direction or 
the other, by the magic of the word retrenchment. 
There is no cause for desperate measures; the existing 
financial anxieties in India are only such as were to be 
expected, and with patience and reasonable economy 
they will be outlived. More serious, really, than any 
anxiety arising out of the present needs and embarrass- 
ments of the country is that experienced when we look 
far forward and ask what new sources of revenue are 


likely to reveal themselves. The artificial and quite 
temporary crisis will pass; but how after it will India 
meet the natural growth of expenditure? The most 
plausible expedients, such as steepening the salt tax, 
are ruled out by the implacable enmity of Indian 
politicians to them. We predict, therefore, a cry for 
retrenchment in administrative charges even when 
they have been reduced to the absolute minimum. 


CRIMINAL INJUSTICE 


We would draw the attention of Conservative 
Members of Parliament to the clause in the proposed 
Criminal Justice Bill about which Mr. Ralph Nevill 
writes in our correspondence columns. We do not 
for a moment suppose that Mr. Bonar Law’s Govern- 
ment realizes the nature of this quite monstrous 
encroachment on private liberty, which would place 
every owner of a library of representative English 
literature at the mercy of the police. But lawyers, 
especially those entrusted with the drafting of Bills, 
have a way of slipping in these little clauses in the 
hope, perhaps, that they will escape notice in the 
passage of a Bill, and provide mountains of litigation 
afterwards. We cannot believe that the Government 
will permit this clause to remain in its present form. 


A FANTASTIC UNITY 


To most people who have any knowledge of the sub- 
ject nothing can well appear more fantastic than the 
political unification of the Arabs, who, indeed, are a 
unity as to race, but in no other way. Though all of 
them are Moslems, they are divided into three sects— 
Sunni, Shia, and Wahabi—all hating each other with 
the deadliest hatred. This is the same as saying they 
have no recognized leader or head. Besides, they con- 
sist of a multitude of tribes, characterized by the 
inveteracy of their feuds. Any attempt to form them 
into a great Arab confederacy would seem utterly 
remote from reality. Yet this is the very thing that 
has just been discussed at a meeting here in London of 
some delegates from certain of the Arab lands. They, 
in fact, decided to embark on a strong effort to unify 
the Arabs in the Arab vilayets formerly part of the 
Turkish Empire. There is nothing ignoble about the 
idea of the unification of the Arabs; rather the reverse. 
But, to say nothing of Syria being French and Palestine 
British, the project is not really a practical one, for 
behind it there is no driving force anything like suff- 
cient to overcome the age-old tribalism of the Arab. 


Greedy Corner 


EGGS 


That eggs can be boiled, fried, scrambled and made 
into omelets is the limit, apparently, of many a plain 
cook’s information on the subject of egg cookery; but 
there are almost innumerable excellent egg dishes un- 
known to her and yet well within the competence of 
anyone who will take a little trouble. To take instances 
almost at random, there are eggs Florentine, for which 
the eggs are placed on spinach and covered with Mor- 
nay sauce, eggs au gratin, eggs en berceau, that is, 
cradled in hollow potatoes after being coated with a 
special sauce, eggs Orientale, eggs 4 la tripe, cut into 
strips with an onion sauce; and there are more 
luxurious dishes, such as eggs Jockey Club, with a 
purée of foie gras and a garnish of kidneys and truffles, 
eggs Grand Duc, with truffles and asparagus heads, 
and eggs Caréme, named after the illustrious chef who 
alone could prevent the gluttonous George IV from 
giving himself indigestion. Also there are the many 
varieties of eggs en Cocotte. Egg courses should enter 
far more frequently into luncheon menus than in 
English cookery they do, and there is no reason why 
occasionally some egg dish of the choicer kind should 
not be included in the dinner menu. Recipes may be 
had on application to the Gastronomic Critic, accom- 
panied by a coupon and a stamped addressed envelope. 
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THE NAVY AND THE AIR 


HE debates on the Navy and Air Estimates this 
| week have raised fresh anxiety as to the position 
of the Navy. Though the amount voted for the 
Navy looks large— {58,000,000 against £51,500,000 
in 1914 before the war—an examination of the detailed 
figures shows that the non-effective votes are encum- 
bered with war charges and that everything else outside 
the Admiralty itself has been literally pared to the bone. 
No surface ship is to be laid down, for the first time in 
the history of the Navy during the last fifty years. The 
programme of new construction consists of a single new 
submarine on which the microscopic amount of £8,104 
is to be expended. As against this, on the two new 
battleships Nelson and Rodney, which were laid down 
last year after protracted delays, £4,000,000 is to be 
spent. These two vessels, however, have been long 
overdue and will be the sole post-Jutland battleships in 
our Navy. 

While we are anxious not to join in the Labour hue 
and cry against the Admiralty, which is singularly ill- 
judged from the standpoint of the workers who depend 
for cheap food in war on the efficiency of the Navy, we 
cannot but regard the heavy expenditure on the 
Admiralty itself as unjustifiable. The amount voted is 
treble the cost in 1914 before the war. It is consider- 
ably in excess of the amount spent in 1915-16 and 
1916-17, both years of war. A total of £1,280,000 for 
a Navy of 100,000 men in 1923-24 compares with a total 
expenditure of £1,454,000 in 1917-18, when the Navy 
had a strength of 406,977 men. The explanations of 
this outlay offered in the House of Commons by Mr. 
Amery, the First Lord of the Admiralty, were 
extremely unconvincing. The fact remains that 
there were before the war only 2,072 officials 
at the Admiralty, and last month there were 
3,698. Before the war there were fourteen officials to 
each thousand men in the personnel; to-day there are 
thirty-six. Making all allowance for legitimate staff 
necessities, which were not met before the war, the 
multiplication of officials on this scale is preposterous, 
and there is no real excuse for it. It is one of the 

. results of the general demoralization in Government 
offices caused by the war and by the belief that the 
importance of a department or of the sections of a 
department depends on the multitude of clerks, typists, 
messengers, and other followers it can show. The 
pruning knife might be used at Whitehall with advan- 
tage to the country and no injury to the Navy, and the 
Air Ministry’s relatively huge outlay on headquarters 
ought also to receive attention. It is far too big for 
the work done. 

As yet neither Japan nor the United States has gone 
as far as the British Admiralty in scrapping ships and 
carrying out the conditions of the Washington Agree- 
ment. Both those other great Navies are waiting to 
see whether the Agreement is finally ratified. That 
this ‘‘act of faith’’ on Great Britain’s part, as the First 
Lord’s Memorandum calls it, involves risks is obvious. 
Nor can it be said that the British Navy is now being 
maintained on even the one-Power standard. Some 
really remarkable figures on that head were officially 
given in the debate. Against a British strength of 
100,000 officers and men, the United States is providing 
for 116,000. Against a British expenditure in the effec- 
tive votes of £50,600,000, the United States is spending 
£68,350,000, an amount some 33 per cent. in excess 
of the British. Against the total of 156 ships which 
England is maintaining in commission, the United 
States is to have 210. The American people has no 
possible rival near at hand; it has no Germany who 
treats engagements as ‘‘ scraps of paper” only 250 
miles distant by sea; it draws its food from its own 
homeland; it in no way depends on its transmarine 
trade ; and, as the result of the changed policy of Japan, 
it has to face no risk of war in the Pacific. Yet it is 
spending an enormous sum on its fleet in time of peace. 
The critics who would have the British nation make 


further drastic reductions in its fighting services should 
ask themselves why it is that the United States requires 
a Navy which on the most moderate calculations is 
largely in excess of the British. Frankly, we do 
not know what the explanation of the American 
expenditure is. 

The most vital point in regard to the Navy at the 
present moment under the curious rules of procedure of 
the House of Commons, could not be discussed when 
debating the Navy Estimates. _It is the relationship of 
the Navy to the Air Service. The Admiralty has asked 
for control of its own airmen and aircraft, and has not 
as yet been able to obtain what it wants. The question 
is in process of being submitted to the Committee of 
Imperial Defence. The situation to-day would be comic 
were it not fraught with such danger. The airmen 
afloat and their machines are under the control of a 
quite independent authority, the Air Ministry. At Jut- 
land Lord Beatty had with him the aircraft carrier, 
Engadine, and was able to order up a pilot with a 
machine, but at that date the Royal Naval Air Service 
was under the Admiralty and was an integral part of 
the Navy. With a continuance of the existing system, 
a future Lord Beatty would not be able to order up his 
airmen on the eve of battle. They would have the 
right to refuse to go up and would be able to refer for 
instructions to the Air Ministry in London. In every 
direction difficulties arise. The naval airman is becom- 
ing more and more an integral part of every fleet; and 
aircraft are as essential as destroyers for the operations 
of battleships. An extensive training is necessary to 
enable a pilot to fly off from a battleship or carrier and 
return to’her, and to do gunnery work, ‘ spotting.” 
So soon as this training is obtained, it is generally found 
that the pilot is ordered to Mosul or some point where 
his naval experience is wasted. The machines sup- 
plied are not satisfactory. It is an interesting fact 
that, on March 7, Admiral Moffett, the Chief of the 
American Naval Bureau of Aeronautics, claimed in a 
public statement that the United States was excelled by 
no country in naval air equipment. The system which 
the United States has maintained is the antithesis of the 
British. The American Navy provides the aircraft and 
airmen that it needs; there is no dual control and no 
waste and overlapping. No other Admiralty has 
accepted the British system. 

For the work of gunnery, reconnaissance and torpedo 
attack, it is vital that the airmen should be navally 
trained. Unless they know what British and foreign 
warships look like, and unless they can distinguish 
various types and classes, their reports will be entirely 
worthless and they will be apt to sink friends with their 
torpedoes. They will be a danger to their own side. 
Again, the future development of the Navy, in the 
opinion of all who have studied modern progress, will 
tend to make a fleet more and more dependent on air- 
craft. It is even possible that the Navy of the future 
will be a flying Navy. It is therefore essential to 
strengthen the element on the Navy Staff that has flying 
experience, and even to have admirals who have been 
airmen. This is impossible while air operations at sea 
are conducted by a distinct service and not, as they 
should be, by a separate branch of the naval service. 
What the Navy needs is some five or six per cent. of 
the present Air Service, who, after a training in flying, 
would enter the naval personnel definitely and finally, 
and be incorporated in it. Without this it cannot be 
too clearly known that the Admiralty cannot guarantee 
safety at sea. 

The creation of the Air Ministry was a temporary war 
measure for a specific purpose—to prevent waste and 
friction in the provision of an enormous mass of 
machines. It justified its existence in 1918, but whether 
it is necessary to-day is another question. That issue, 
however, is not «aised by the Navy. The Admiralty is 
quite prepared that the Air Ministry should continue to 
exist, and that, so far as the Navy is concerned, the Air 
Ministry should supply pilots for naval operations who 
have been trained to fly, and who could then be per- 
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manently taken over by the Admiralty and placed under 
naval orders. In the same way the Air Ministry would 
supply machines according to the requirements pre- 
sented to it by the Admiralty, as the present Ordnance 
Department provides the Navy with guns. 


A GLEAM OF LIGHT 


HAT is France really aiming at in the Rhine- 
land and the Ruhr? This has been the great 


question ever since the French army marched 
into the richest territory of Germany, and occupied it in 
force. Reparations? Security? Annexation? Control 
of iron and coal? Hegemony of Europe? Various 
answers have been given, and it may be admitted that 
the situation is such as to give a basis for almost any 
kind of answer for or against. Last week, however, the 
French Government definitely stated that the object of 
the occupation was limited to the exaction of the repara- 
tions which are the due of France; and the occupation 
has been tightened to such an extent that it has become 
a stranglehold. But the most important event of the 
week in connexion with the occupied territory has not 
occurred in the Rhineland or in the Ruhr. It has taken 
place at Brussels. The serious shooting incidents 
which have been reported, with some conflict of testi- 
mony as to the actors in them, from the small, typical 
mining village of Buer, add darker touches, it is true, 
to the already sombre sky of the Ruhr, and indeed sug- 
gest that the “‘ struggle of wills,” as Mr. Bonar Law 
called it, or ‘‘ war of attrition,” in the phrase of 
M. Poincaré, may be about to enter on a phase very 
different in degree from that which has been seen 
hitherto. Will the passive resistance so far offered to 
the French change into some sort of guerilla warfare, 
perhaps like that which has desolated and still desolates 
Ireland? A horrible chain of murders, reprisals, more 
murders, more reprisals? Absit omen. The position in 
the Ruhr itself is black enough, and seems hopeless 
enough. Nor is any break apparent in the resistance 
of the German Government and people; the affair at 
Buer has hardened that resistance and embittered it. 
Yet while all this is melancholy truth, there comes a 
gleam of light. It comes, probably unexpected by 
many, out of the Conference which has just been held 
at Brussels between M. Poincaré and M. Theunis, the 
Belgian Premier. 

Why was that conference held? What occasion 
would there have been for it at all if there had been 
that complete agreement, that ‘‘ absolute unanimity ” 
between France and Belgium which we were assured by 
the French Press did in fact exist? Some of our own 
newspapers talk of Belgium as the vassal of France, but 
such an expression is not: justified. As everybody 
knows, there is a secret treaty between France and 
Belgium; its terms have not been disclosed, but it is 
generally understood that it is of a military character 
alone. It is hardly likely to be economic, for the 
economic interests of France and Belgium are not the 
same. At any rate, it is well known that for months 
past, long before the advance into the Ruhr, Belgium 
was trying to exert, and did in a measure exert, a 
moderating influence on French policy vis-a-vis Ger- 
many. Like France, Belgium wants reparations, and 
she took part, more or less willingly, in the Ruhr adven- 
ture. But it is well known that recent developments 
have made her less and less willing. But what has 
alarmed her most of all has been the strong campaign 
carried on in the French Press for the annexation of the 
Rhineland and the Ruhr by France. The chief interest 
of Belgium, for her size a great industrial country, is 
the same as that of England and the Empire. That chief 
interest is peace. But the annexation by France of 
occupied Germany could not mean a durable peace, as 
all the world realizes. Sooner or later, but inevitably, 
it would mean war. No more than Britain does Bel- 
gium want war; she wants reparations, but she wants 
peace. In other words, she wants a_settlement—a 
settlement that will prevent a war. With respect to the 


thinly-disguised war that is now going on between 
France and Germany, much more than between France 
and Belgium on the one side and Germany on the other, 
she envisages the situation as a deadlock, with no 
prospect of any settlement in sight. France is waiting 
for Germany to yield, but Germany is continuing the 
conflict, and may do so for an indefinite period. In 
these circumstances Belgium put pressure on France— 
this would seem to be the only possible inference—to 
make a declaration of her peace policy. 

And it is this declaration that France has made at 
Brussels. This is the gleam of light in the darkness. 
Though the proceedings at the conference have been 
kept a profound secret, and the arguments addressed by 
M. Theunis to M. Poincaré may neve: be revealed, the 
results are not in doubt. We would not exaggerate 
their importance, but they are not insignificant. First, 
as regards reparations, the two Premiers agreed that 
an attempt is to be made to exploit some of the mines 
of the Ruhr by non-German labour. We make no com- 
ment on this, but go on to consider the second matter— 
peace. It was Belgium’s desire for peace, we repeat, 
that led or compelled M. Poincaré to journey to Brus- 
sels. M. Theunis was determined that terms of peace 
to Germany should not be postponed indefinitely, but 
should be considered and announced at once. This did 
not altogether suit M. Poincaré, and we may suppose 
there was some compromise. But if so, the compromise 
indicates a step forward on the part of France to Bel- 
gium’s position. What has been made known falls into 
two parts. One is that France will not wait till the 
Ruhr is a “‘ going concern ” before entering into discus- 
sion of any offers Germany may make for a settlement. 
And the second is that the Ruhr is not to be held till 
Germany shall pay up in full, but that it shall be evacu- 
ated by the army of occupation by stages, by a pro- 
gressive withdrawal, to meet the German payments. 

It is perfectly clear that all this is something very 
different from the form of annexation that has been 
advocated and demanded by a quite considerable portion 
of the French newspapers. The German Chancellor 
and the Germans generally have accused France of 
nothing less than contemplating the annexation of both 
the Ruhr and the Rhineland. The Brussels Conference 
at least is an answer to that charge. Of course, it will 
be said, and said quite rightly, that the value of this 
declaration of policy depends largely, if not wholly, on 
the amount Germany is called on to pay in the final 
settlement. But the mere fact that the declaration has 
been made is a fresh and welcome thing—it is a gleam 
of light, and we hope it will grow into a real illumination 
of the situation. 


MURDERS IN EGYPT 


HERE is something about the series of wanton 
| crimes that have taken place in Egypt of late that 
is peculiarly abhorrent. They cannot be classed 
with similar atrocities in any other country, even includ- 
ing Ireland, with which a surface parallel exists. As 
regards motive, purpose, objective and execution they 
stand apart, unique in their insensate stupidity, their 
puerile ineffectiveness. We cannot rank them as 
political crimes because in no case have their victims 
been concerned with the political administration of the 
country—politics besides having hardly come to the 
birth in Egypt. Revenge or personal animus may have 
had some say in their conception, but it is impossible 
to trace such motives in the Erebus darkness that 
envelops the tragedies; while as for Nationalism as 
an incentive, though at first sight it appears a possible 
solution, you have only to examine closely the various 
factors in the situation to realize that such an aim is 
aloof altogether from the purpose effected by the 
crimes. Yet, paradoxical as it may sound, there is no 
doubt an element of all these assumptions in the 
mentality responsible for them. Freak murder is per- 
haps the nearest we can get to a definition in the 
limite_ state of our knowledge. 
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Conversely, too, it is difficult to discover any high or 
noble end to be served by the victims in suffering and 
enduring. The supreme sense of duty that inspires 
the pioneer of Empire to hold on to his post at all costs 
has no analogy with the position of the British official 
in Egypt. He is neither a pioneer, nor can Egypt 
under any circumstances be designated as a frontier 
of Empire. It is rather a ‘‘ corridor ’’ country, con- 
venient as a thoroughfare to the East and sustained 
and upheld by Great Britain on the principles of a 
mutual benefit society. Incidentally the British official 
is contributing to the maintenance of the pact, and at 
the same time marking out a career for himself. At 
least so much was true until the late revolutionary 
change in the status of the country. But even now 
the price he is being called upon to pay cannot by any 
stretch of the imagination be interpreted as what we 
understand in a general sense by the ‘‘ Price of 
Admiralty.’’ It is rather the price of an experiment 
in self-determination, the self-determination in this 
case of a polyglot people who have never been a nation, 
and whom we venture to assert will never be fit to 
govern themselves. With this unpalatable conviction 
the British official sallies forth to his daily toil each 
morning, not knowing if he will ever return, or in 
what mutilated or disabled condition. 

The murders and outrages in Ireland, unwarrantable 
and detestable as they were, bore at least the hall- 
mark of a definite purpose, they were a means to an 
end, the creation of an Irish Republic. But Egypt has 
achieved her independence, and still the cowardly, 
meaningless atrocities go on. By whom committed? 
The Zaghloulists intriguing for the return of their 
banished demagogue? Perhaps; though it is difficult 
to trace a connexion between the assassination of a 
British schoolmaster, or policeman, or Doctor of Law 
with the attainment of their end—at least for the 
uninitiated mind. Shall we say some secret murder 
gang, framed like anarchical or Bolshevist societies, 
with casting of lots and all the dark formula connected 
with such associations? Perhaps. But the anarchist’s 
bomb as a rule is aimed at the tyrant or oppressor, and 
here again the irrelevance of the Egyptian gunman’s 
selection is obvious. In no case have the administra- 
tive heads or rulers of the country been singled out for 
assassination; but just an odd Englishman here and 
there, gleaned from any Department of the Govern- 
ment—a haphazard lottery it would seem—the first- 
comer to cycle past the lurking ambush. Somebody’s 
number’s up to-day—somebody who before nightfall 
may turn out to be anybody, so long as he be of 
British birth. 

And here we have hit unwittingly on the first prin- 
ciple and distinguishing characteristic of this illus- 
trious Brotherhood of Death, i.e., self-protection. So 
long as its members confine their attention to, compara- 
tively speaking, smaller fry, they have the comfortable 
conviction that they are absolutely immune from detec- 
tion, at least so far as the law of deduction is to be 
relied upon. From December 20, 1921, to December 
27, 1922, there have been fourteen outrages on 
Englishmen, six of whom have died and twelve been 
wounded, making in all eighteen victims, and not one 
criminal brought to justice; hundreds of suspects 
there are, scores of witnesses, amongst whom must 
have been many members of the police force, but not a 
shred of actual evidence is to be obtained. So close, so 
intricate is the web that enmeshes the conspiracy, so 
complete the system of terrorization that prevails, that 
the price of £E5,000 offered for a clue to the crimes 
is powerless to turn Iscariot one galabiahed native 
passing rich on a few piastres a day. As for the police, 
it is only necessary to refer to the findings of the 
Military Court of Inquiry on the Alexandria riots in 
1921 to realize that they are steeped up to the neck in 
complicity with the crimes. 

We are forced then, finally, to the barren conclusion 
that it is the nationality of the victims that is at fault. 


They are English, and the Egyptians hate the English 
and long to get rid of them. Then why not seek some 
speedier method of elimination than this deadly slow 
process of periodic murder? Besides, have they not 
been saying the same thing since the early days of the 
occupation? Yet before the war there were none of 
these roadside tragedies—not in Cromer’s time—no; 
in Kitchener’s day. Why? Because then the English 
were masters and ruled the Egyptian as he loves to be 
ruled—with a big smile on their face and a big stick 
in their hand. 

But much water has run under the bridge since those 
halcyon times, and great and revolutionary changes 
have occurred. There is a general demand for a better 
world—a fairer world, where the weaker will have 
their chance and the powerful will give place to the 
less in strength. In the matter of Egypt, Great Britain 
has been quick to show an example. She has ceded 
her authority, and now we see the Egyptian as he 
really is, the child who will never grow up, the man 
who will never be man, but always just an Egyptian, 
with his kismet-like indifference to fate, his grotesque 
passions and child-like serenity, his incapacity to 
reason or co-ordinate, his utter lack of propor. 
tion and his alternating cruelty and good nature. 
Even the advanced party in the nation, the high- 
brows of the Schools and Universities—‘* Young 
Egypt ’’ shall we call them, in travesty of Young 
Italy, or even the Young Turks?—exhibit this same 
lack of maturity and defective development; while if 
we narrow it down still further to the extremist 
minority—these very gentlemen of the trigger we have 
been discussing—there is yet more convincing proof 
of our assumption. But have they in their tum 
forgotten that there is a limit to endurance, 
that even the great patience and magnanimity 
that only the strong know how to exercise 
may be taxed too far? Supposing such an end 
should come, and the hand that has conferred so many 
privileges in the past, leading up to the final one of 
sovereignty and emancipation, in wisdom withdrew 
the same. What then? No doubt ‘‘ Young Egypt” 
would gnash its teeth. But for the bulk of the 
inhabitants of the Nile Valley, we verily believe they 
would rub their eyes and exclaim ‘* El Hamdullilah,” 
like Alice awaking from Wonderland—a Wonderland 
which was, after all, three parts a nightmare. 


AN ENGLISH COMPOSER 


.T was unfortunate that Mr. Arthur Bliss allowed 
ties to be persuaded by Mr. Scholes into giving 
his ‘Colour Symphony’ that title. It has raised 
about the work a cloud of dust which obscures the real 
issue. In justification of his part in the matter, Mr. 
Scholes cites, among other works, the Symphonies of 
Vaughan-Williams. But the analogy is really false. 
Vaughan-Williams drew his inspiration from the sea, 
from London, and from the English countryside ; but 
with Mr. Bliss the process is reversed. He did not sit 
down to write a symphony about colour ; what happens, 
one gathers, is that when he conceives certain combina- 
tions of musical sounds, Mr. Bliss sees red. Nor can! 
follow Mr. Scholes in his defence of the title on the 
ground that it will catch the public eye. That is not the 
way for serious art; ‘‘ alluring ” titles may be left to the 
makers of pills and patent baby foods. 

But, in any case, the initial inspiration is of little more 
than pedantic interest. It is vastly unimportant whether 
the twittering of a yellow-hammer or the postman’s 
knock suggested to Beethoven the idea for the first 
movement of the Fifth Symphony. In fact, the associa- 
tion of the terrific phrase with any such trivial source 
is merely disconcerting. I propose, therefore, not to 
say more about this question of the relation between 
colour and sound than that for many musicians various 
keys and timbres admittedly evoke definite chromatic 
sensations, but that apparently no two persons agret 
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in any general association of the same colours with the 
same sounds. 

The performance of the ‘ Colour Symphony ’ under the 
composer’s direction at the Queen’s Hall last Saturday 
was my first opportunity of hearing the work, and I 
cannot pretend to have followed up all its intricate 
threads. The logic of the coda of the second move- 
ment, for instance, was far from clear. It would be 
very simple here to fling at Mr. Bliss the taunt of 
plagiarizing the end of * Le Sacre du Printemps.’ But 
the remainder of the work is too obviously sincere to 
justify such an accusation on a first hearing. And in a 
new work chance similarities to familiar things naturally 
catch the attention, only to,sink into their proper insig- 
nificance on better acquaintance. The general impres- 
sion made by the Symphony was that, in contrast to 
most of his contemporaries, Mr. Bliss has a genuine 
musical inspiration. He is not content to take the first 
combination of notes which comes into his head and 
imagine that he can manufacture great music out of it. 
His themes have the strength to support a solid struc- 
ture, and there is a thrilling loveliness in the third 
subject of the first movement, a flowing melody played 
by the violins above a counterpoint in the wood-wind. 
How far removed is this beautiful invention from things 
like the main theme of another new work recently pro- 
duced, which according to one critic had ‘‘neither beauty 
nor significance, but served its purpose”—a phrase 
which sums up only too well the attitude of certain com- 
posers towards their responsibilities. But how a theme 
without beauty or significance (which are much the same 
thing) can serve any purpose, it is difficult to understand. 

We naturally expect from the composer of ‘ Rout’ 
and the ‘ Conversations’ a mastery of rhythm and a 
subtle use of instrumental timbres. Both these qualities 
are evident in the ‘ Colour Symphony.’ Indeed, Mr. Bliss 
shows himself the equal of Mr. Holst in the handling of 
uneven rhythms. There is nothing arbitrary or 
capricious in the changes of time-signature which occur 
in every bar of the ‘Magic’ theme. The melody 
flows on through the unequal bars as naturally as if it 
were written in common time. The halting, stumbling 
effect of five-time in the works of the Russian composers 
who first made general use of it has been overcome, anc 
new resources have been added to this side of music. 

In his orchestration Mr, Bliss, like Stravinsky, turn: 
towards Bach. There is nothing in music more delight 
ful than the opposition of instrumental colours in the 
Brandenburg Concertos. Something of that delight is 
recaptured in the opening bars of the ‘ Sacre’ and in 
the theme for two trumpets near the beginning of its 
second part. So the third or ‘‘ Blue” movement of the 
‘Colour Symphony’ owes most of its charm to this kind 

of instrumentation. But there is one strange miscal- 
culation in the section marked ‘ Loyalty ’ (which is pre- 
sumably true blue), where the trumpet enters on a high 
B and descends chromatically with quite horrible effect. 
The instrument cannot be trusted to make the passage 
sound otherwise. Yet, when this theme is taken up by 
the violins, it becomes a very Jekyll to its former Hyde. 

By faults like this the composer is betrayed at his 
old game of trying to be too clever. He has put enough 
virtuosity into the orchestration to serve for nine sym- 
phonies. The result is altogether too highly coloured 
(which is perhaps the real justification for the title) and 
we are so dazed by the glitter that it is as difficult to 
make out the general plan of the work as it is to appre- 
ciate the architecture of a building covered with electric 
signs. This cleverness sometimes intrudes itself in the 
very make-up of the themes. That first subject of the 
fugue, which Mr. Scholes rather timidly declares to 
“ differ perhaps from wiper: | ever written or heard by 
Bach,’’ looks and sounds as if it had been made difficult 
on purpose to test the composer’s skill. Yet the diffi- 
culty is surmounted with such ability and the end of the 
movement is of so moving a beauty that again Mr. Bliss 
must be acquitted of insincerity, indeed of anything but 
inexperience. This is only his eleventh opus and the 
first large-scale work he has produced; and when it is 


remembered that it stands in relation to his possible 
future output in the position occupied in Beethoven’s 
works by the First Symphony and by, say, ‘ The Flying 
Dutchman ’ among Wagner’s, it must be recognized that 
we have in Mr. Bliss a composer who, though he has not 
yet created a masterpiece, at least shows signs of the 
capacity to conceive one. D. H. 


NEW LIGHT ON EARLY WATER-COLOUR 


By W. G. ConsTaBLe 
Burlington Fine Arts Club: Drawings of J. R. Cozens. 
Yate Gallery: Earlier British Water-colours from the Whitworth 
Institute, Manchester. 
Thomas Agnew and Sons: Water-colour Drawings. 
Cotswold Gallery: Early Water-colour Drawings. 
British Museum: J. R. Cozens, Girtin and Cotman. 
— resurrection man has lately been busy among 
the earlier water-colour painters. At least one 
great reputation has been undermined, a few others 
have been reset upon their legs, and the history of water- 
colour’s childhood and adolesence has been largely 
rewritten. Recent exhibitions have been enlivened 
thereby, though spectres have been raised which may 
not be so easily laid. 

The fame of J. R. Cozens emerges somewhat 
tarnished from the exhibition at the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club and its postscript at the British Museum. It 
certainly came as a revelation—of how a reputation may 
be acquired from a few isolated works and the obiter 
dicta of an enthusiast. When John Constable said, 
Cozens is all poetry’’ and hailed him as the 
greatest genius that ever touched landscape,’’ humility 
seems to have warped judgment. The truth of tone 
seen in the best of Cozens, binding mysterious 
shadow to flickering light, Constable himself was to 
realize more completely, without Cozens’s mannerisms 
and limitations. Sometimes in breadth and dignity of 
design Cozens touches greatness; witness the 
‘Ambulatory of the Colosseum.’ But too often such 
merit is overlaid by fussy mechanical handling; and 
a palette from which Gainsborough could evoke shim- 
mering light, with him turns to dingy obscurity. 
Admirers claim Cozens as one of the fathers of English 
water-colour; his paternity of certain perversions of 
the material at least stands confessed. 

But if the son has suffered eclipse, the researches of 
Mr. Oppé and others have brought the merit of the 
father into the light. Long held to be an illegitimate 
son of Peter the Great, Alexander Cozens has been 
robbed of an imperial birthright by the logic of dates 
and the discovery of a more plausible father in Richard 
Cozens, a shipbuilder, employed by the Emperor. An 
intimate, perhaps for his moral reputation too intimate, 
friend of Vathek Beckford and his circle, he shared the 
eighteenth-century passion for philosophic generaliza- 
tion. His ‘ Principles of Beauty Relative to the 
Human Head,’ published in 1778, set out to discover, 
somewhat in the spirit of Winckelmann, an essential 
and archetypal beauty. rom this, by substituting 
features appropriate to the required type, what Cozens 
called ‘‘ charactered ’’ beauty could be evolved of six- 
teen specified kinds, ranging from the majestic and 
sensible to the artful and innocent. But Cozens’s 
practice rose superior to his principles. The vitality 
and delicacy of his penwork, his sense of design, owe 
little to the cold charms of a preconceived ideal; and 
his clean washes in monochrome or in sparingly-used 
vivid colour-—sometimes simple blots with but the 
merest hint of line—recall Gainsborough and hold the 
promise fulfilled by Cotman and Wilson Steer. Blots 
link Cozens and his successors with Eastern art and 
embody his then heretical belief that ‘‘ in Nature forms 
are not distinguished by lines but by shade and colour,”’ 
and mark his sense of how the luminous charm of 
water-colour can best be realized. He encouraged his 
pupils to use them for stating the main masses of a 
design and as a stimulant to the imagination, thereby 
earning from envious Edward Dayes the title of 
‘* Blotmaster to the Town.” 
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Of a younger generation than Cozens, but more 
completely forgotten, is Francis Towne, a timid spirit 
who clung to the topographer’s practice of enclosing 
washes within a rigid pen line, save for some unfor- 
tunate experiments in later life; but with a sense of 
colour, and a power of weaving patterns, seen in the 
‘ Sources of the Arveyron’ at South Kensington, and 
in the ‘ Keswick’ at Agnew’s, which forestall the 
decorative arabesques inspired later by Oriental art. 
Cozens and Towne are but two examples of how vain 
is the search in art for a first cause and an all-inclusive 
formula. Yet the theory still lives, stated in 1824 by 
the painter W. H. Pyne, and recast by Samuel Red- 
grave into a form reflecting the evolutionary 
enthusiasms of his day, that Girtin and Turner were 
the founders of an exclusively British art of water- 
colour, and inaugurated a steady march to a perfec- 
tion attained in the nineteenth century. But Pyne’s 
reference to earlier painters as ‘* humble labourers in 
the uncultured era of taste,’’ ignored Direr, Rubens 
and Van Dyck; and neither he nor Redgrave saw that 
British water-colour was not a case of parthenogenesis, 
but was born from the union of a native topographical 
tradition with the classic school of Italy sprung from 
Claude and Gaspar Dughet, and with the naturalist 
school of the Netherlands. A case in point is J. R. 
Cozens himself; another is George Robertson, rescued 
from obscurity by Mr. C. F. Bell in his examination of 
the long-forgotten collection of James Moore, archzo- 
logist and dilettante. Dead when Girtin was but a 
child, Robertson broke with the topographers in his 
romantic, picturesque style, in his abandonment of 
line and of underpainting in Indian ink, and in his 
resort to gouache and scraping out to gain vigour. 
Nor was he alone. Girtin’s master, Dayes, and even 
Paul Sandby, had their romantic moments; ‘‘ War- 
wick ’’ Smith, encouraged by Italian example, was 
not afraid of bright colour directly used; Francis 
Nicholson, whose ‘‘ daring splendour of effect ’’ cele- 
brated in his own day were better described as cheap 
vulgarity, borrowed from the etchers technique and 
stopped out his lights with wax and white lead to 
retain their brilliancy; and Ducroz, one of the widely 
popular Swiss aquarellists, could with some justice 
claim what was claimed for Girtin twenty-five years 
later, that ‘‘ he made water-colour compete in strength 
and richness with oil.’? This was the will-o’-the-wisp 
that lured three generations to disaster—the attempt 
to give an aqueous and transparent medium the range 
and force of one oily and opaque. 

In Girtin and Turner these efforts and experiments 
bear their finest fruit. They sum up and crown an 
epoch, rather than open a new one. Girtin’s 
simple, firmly-drawn, broadly-washed sketches out- 
shine his elaborate Yorkshire tours de _ force, 
where big design is veiled by elaborate technique. 
Turner fumbled more than Girtin, and never 
quite attained his breadth; but after his earlier 
torture of water-colour to bring it into line with oil, 
he ultimately made them interchangeable means of 
expression by modifying his practice in the latter. 
Their contemporaries and immediate successors mark 
a decline rather than a development. Some, such as 
Bonington and Miller, now and then struck out some- 
thing with richer, more intense colour than Girtin used ; 
John Varley has boldly-designed and freshly-touched 
sketches to his credit; but the younger Barret, Havell, 
and their like are best forgotten. Many of them are 
now hanging with their elders and betters at Agnew’s 
and the Tate Gallery. Cotman-dealer (Cotman-artist, 
as great as any, is in another line of descent, 
and can be seen at the British Museum); David Cox, 
the briskly efficient drawing master; Peter de Wint, 
here expansively prosaic, despite streaks of genius 
visible elsewhere; Copley Fielding, the sentimentalist ; 
Birket Foster, darling of the sale rooms, all embody 
some cheapening of the medium. The New English 
Art Club was born none too soon; and its work is not 
yet finished. 


MR: DEAN’S ADVICE TO HIS PLAYERS 
By James AGaTE. 


The Great Broxopp. By A. A. Milne. St. Martin’s Theatre 
An Opportunity. Remarks addressed to the Reandean Compan 
By Basil Dean.. y- 


lent advice, provided there are ’osses worth 

coming to. Such as there are in Mr. A, A 
Milne’s ‘The Great Broxopp’ at the St. Martin’s 
Theatre are leg-weary, and perhaps we may describe 
the cackle as joke-weary. Broxopp is Mr. Milne’s 
re-statement of Balzac’s César Birotteau and Mr. 
Wells’s Ponderevo—a subject impatient of mere whim. 
sey. The word is flattering; the truth is simply not 
told in this play. It is not true that a Lever or a 
Beecham will sell his business and take cover under 
an assumed name to enable a caddish son to mate with 
a baronet’s daughter. Or that he will entrust his 
fortune to a nincompoop. Or hanker after beggary. 
Broxopp rejoices at the prospect of having only eight 
hundred a year. Six hundred would be better, pro- 
pounds his wife, or even four. Whereas when César 
and Constance beheld ruin they fell on their knees, and 
the parfumeur en gros recited the Lord’s Prayer. This 
so moved Balzac that he printed the urgent cry for daily 
bread in capital letters. Perhaps it was the recollection 
of this which stirred me during Mr. Milne’s long-drawn 
facetiousness to something like irritation. Buffoonery 
apart, joking about life is only tolerable when it is 
based upon some conception of life’s seriousness, which 
biings us back to Beaumarchais. Whereas Mr. Milne 
constantly recurs to ‘ Punch.’ And, personally, I find 
three hours of minor joking a rather tiresome 
imposition. 

The occasion was also that of the first appearance of 
‘The Reandean News-Sheet,’ a bulky combination of 
programme and magazine. The News-Sheet gives 
extracts from an address delivered recently by Mr. 
Basil Dean to the members of the permanent com- 
pany, of which a verbatim report has been sent to 
this Review. The address has been thought out care- 
fully ; is sincere, stimulating and rightly provocative. It 
announces that within the St. Martin’s a new theatre, 
‘ The Playbox,’ will be open ‘‘ for the amusement of the 
public” every Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday 
afternoon from September to May. The word ‘‘ amuse- 
ment ” is insisted upon, again rightly. It warns us not 
to expect the precious and the high-brow, nor to fear 
edification. Well, personally, I still fear it. Mr. Dean 
is a trifle inclined to pontificate, and has already 
imposed upon the St. Martin’s Theatre an atmosphere 
other than that of amusement unalloyed. Your ticket 
bears a peremptory command that you shall be in time; 
the walls of the theatre are distressingly placarded with 
injunctions about cigarette-ends ; before the rise of each 
curtain the house is plunged in complete darkness ; short 
intervals between scenes must be endured in gloom. 
These things must hurt any theatre. Unspoiled carpets 
are good and so is the absence of ungentle late-comers, 
but the sense of freedom is better. It is hateful to feel 
dragooned and schoolmastered, and though these mat- 
ters may seem trifling I believe they are vital. A theatre 
should be a place of delight on both sides of the curtain, 
and the least suspicion of the schoolroom is fatal. In 
addition to the amusing afternoons there is to be an 
occasional Gala Performance on Sunday evening, the 
programme for the first of which is to consist of two 
plays in verse by Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie and Mr. 
Gordon Bottomley. Does Mr. Dean suggest seriously 
that ‘‘ amusing ” is the word here? After all convenient 
endeavour, I now know that I shall never be able to 
understand a single word of Mr. Abercrombie, while 
whenever I see Mr. Bottomley’s name on a programme 
I go in dread of bewoaded bores who inhabited these 
islands about the time of Boadicea. And _ sporting 
themselves in verse! Well, I shall go to this Gala in 4 
braced and prayerful spirit, which is exactly what Mr. 


(6 C UT the cackle and come to the ’osses ” js excel. 
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Dean would deprecate. Must both arduous master- 
pieces occur on the same evening? One feels like the 
plain man at the dinner-party who, on hearing that he 
must take in the Bishop’s lady, hopes there will be 
some relief on his other side. 


But Mr. Dean’s address is full of good things. He 
proposes to do with little or no scenery. Splendid! In 
the case of an Inn Scene with two drunken brawlers 
quarrelling by the light of an oil lamp all that the actors 
will be given is ‘‘ one corner of the stage illuminated, 
with an indefinite background, a table, two chairs, and 
something to represent alamp. All the rest must come 
from yourselves.” At last! From the actor, not from 
the scene-painter, or the ‘‘ art-director,” or the editor 
of a news-sheet, or a carpet-manufacturer. At last a 
theatre-manager has discovered that a theatre is a place 
for actors to act in! A new and costly system of stage- 
lighting ‘‘ will fill up any too blank spaces in the minds 
of the audience caused by the simple scenery.” Mr. 
Dean need have no fear. Irving and Hare, Ellen Terry 
and Mrs. Kendal left no blank spaces. With good act- 
ing there will be none. ‘‘I believe it is the 
business of an actor to create character and then to 
pass on his creation in a vivid form to his audience, who 
should receive a distinct emotional impression from the 
process quite apart from the general interest created by 
the work of the dramatist.” Bravo! Mr. Dean has 
‘tumbled ” to the inspiration which Lamb and Hazlitt 
knew consciously and the least expert playgoer feels 
sub-consciously. ‘*‘ You have the confident assurance 
that no influence or private intrigue will ever rob any 
individual artist of the opportunity for which he or she 
is best suited.” These are brave words and a brave 
resolve.” 


‘From time to time you may be called upon to 
appear in parts quite unlike anything you have ever 
done before.” A notion to tease the professional distri- 
butor of parts! I am told that when the film-producer 
casts a ‘‘ picture,” say ‘ Roundhead and Cavalier,’ hun- 
dreds of Cromwells and Charles’s file past him, and he 
stoppeth one of about three thousand whose wart is 
correctly placed or whose beard is the exact length. 
So it is with the stage, where there is a perfect mania 
for round pegs in round holes. Let me tell Mr. Dean 
a true story. A young actress, desirous of joining a 
repertory company, got so far as an interview with the 
director’s secretary. ‘‘ What’s your line?” asked that 
young lady. The artist gave the part which she had 
last played, a part not unlike that of Polly Eccles. 
‘“‘ Then I shall put you down as ‘ light comedy.’” The 
actress then mentioned her preceding part, which was 
on the lines of Constance in ‘ King John.’ ‘‘ Then shall 
I put you down as ‘ heavy emotional’?” ‘* Don’t label 
me at all,” was the answer, ‘‘ Just call me an actress!” 
‘Ah !’’ said the secretary, wrinkling her nose, ‘‘I don’t 
think that’s what we’re looking for!” Whereas it 
would appear from this address that what Mr. Dean is 
looking for is actors and actresses, and not pegs round 
and square, triangular and hexagonal. ‘‘ Actors are 
rarely born, but they can generally be made,”’ says Mr. 
Dean. Frankly this is nonsense. The good actor is 
always born; he can then be made better. But a man 
who is born a “ stick,” in the old phrase, remains a bad 
actor to the end. But even the born player can be 
misused. Take the case of Mr. Franklin Dyall, con- 
demned on the West End stage to total gules and utter 
sinister-hood. At the Everyman Theatre he has been 
allowed to play the jeune premier, which he does delight- 
fully. He is to-day a ten times better actor. On the 
whole Mr. Dean’s utterance is worth a wilderness of 
exemplary text-books. I am with him wholeheartedly, 
and echo his sturdy ‘* Allons! Bonne chance!” 


NEXT WEEK 


March 19. The Way of the World. By William Congreve. 
London University Dramatic Society. 


March 21. The Inevitable. By Isabel Jay. St. James’s. 
March 24. Magda. By Sudermann. Playhouse. 


A Woman's Causerie 


CLOTHES AND HAPPINESS 


OO often Eve must have sighed, outside the 

Garden of Eden, when she bit into the sour 

apples of the hedges. And this, no doubt, started 
the uneasy regret in all her children which gives 
expression in our lament, ‘‘ Things are not as they 
once were.’’ Of course they never were, could we but 
believe it, for as soon as a child is old enough to be 
conscious of his feelings, he is capable of a disillusion 
that will certainly show itself in idealizing, at the 
expense of the present, the misty past of earlier nursery 
days. It is a rare gift to be able to enjoy the moment 
without looking backwards or forwards. Perhaps only a 
poet, and he only when alone and gripped by the 
beauty of the earth, can sink into the joy of finding the 
hour and place perfect. The spell of the moment is 
quickly broken by looking for a pencil to put down 
the lyric. Alone with the silence of the country (for, 
sophisticated creatures that we are, we need to strip 
ourselves of all the rubbish that mankind has accumu- 
lated in its upward march) and under a tree, close to 
the earth, gazing into space, we may steal a glimpse at 
the untroubled hours that Eve knew before she began 
to complicate her ideal existence with the burden of 
thought. 

* * * 


Only for a moment, now and then, are we allowed to 
dream of an unending summer where no winter will have 
to be faced, where no maker of hats will give out the 
first sharp call of spring with ‘‘ Summer hats begin in 
March,’’ and no dressmaker spoil the summer hours 
with the clanging voice that warns us to order winter 
clothes. Here we stand on the threshold of spring, 
sharing our days with the hyacinth, the jonquil, and 
the daffodil; and though we are aware of their exqui- 
site freshness, and delight in the first touch of the 
sun’s returning flames—like warm fingers round our 
ankles and our necks—yet we fret our hearts with the 
remembrance of that first disillusion which forces us to 
deplore springs that, for us, have never existed, and 
drives us to hunt distraction in hats and clothes that 
are certain to be a source of worry in one way or 
another. We are thrust forward by a desire to rest in 
that state of perfect content when things were as they 
once were. And the hope of new garments in spring— 
earth, too, covers herself anew—seems to us necessary 
for the attainment of this wish. 


* * * 


It is, however, a tragedy that now, when the colour 
and the shape of what we wear does not force us to 
wail in chorus for a return to past days, the price of 
these lovely coverings makes the possession of them 
most difficult. Those who are able to pass the doors 
of the great dressmakers with full purses, and with the 
knowledge that what pleases them will shortly be 
theirs, are chiefly of the age to regret that fortune had 
not come to them sooner, forgetting that with a slender 
figure they carried a slender purse. 


* * * 


Far back in the light of earth’s first morning, when 
Eve lay smiling on the grass in the shade of the tree, 
she knew the bliss that we all seek and never find. 
She could take pleasure in the blossoms around her 
without tearing them from their frame of green. No 
empty flower-vases in a closed house gaped to be filled. 
The apple shone above her head, safe on its leafy 
branch. Newton was unknown. The serpent’s evil 
eye had not yet winked at the purity of delight. Eve 
could look at Adam saying, ‘‘ You are you. I am I,” 
without complicating her life and his by doubts of 
being a part of him, or he a part of her. Things were 
as they were; the world was enclosed in beauty and 
in peace. Yoi 
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HIS MAGNIFICENCE TUTANKH-AMEN 


By PROFESSOR FLINDERS PETRIE 


gorging of Egypt’s magnificence; now that the 

curtain is down for a time, we can begin to realize 
the meaning of things, before the next act is brought 
on. It seems as if there will be three or four acts alto- 
gether, but whether the stage-management will succeed 
in rivalling the first act may be questioned. Whatever 
follows there is no doubt that this winter’s output will 
always be the popular magnet, as compelling even the 
man in the street to realize the material splendour of a 
civilization that has no modern rival. It will remain for 
Egypt what Layard’s bulls have been for Nineveh, the 
unforgetable token that there were other great worlds 
outside of the familiar circle of modern life. To those 
who have been already acquainted with what Egypt left 
to us, the present display is but the realization of what 
they already knew from the splendid goldwork por- 
trayed on the tombs and temple walls, and the records 
of more than half a ton of gold given to the temples 
even in the decadent period of the twentieth dynasty. 

The management of the publication of this discovery 
has been rather disappointing. After stirring the public 
as much as possible, the descriptions have been left to 
the mercy of the journalists. There have been no 
authoritative and exact statements; when the workers 
have been distracted from their labours te write articles, 
they have told us even less than the journalist. A 
weekly bulletin giving a brief definition of each unusual 
object was really due, after having pulled the string of 
the shower bath so vigorously to begin with. Every 
excavator knows how annoying is the distraction of 
report-writing, and how dreaded are the upsetting of 
routine and of objects by visits of big-wigs; but then 
every excavator hitherto has done his work quietly, 
before calling on all the world to wonder at it. Work 
and publicity have to be kept apart, as carefully as 
matches and fireworks. 

The time has come to make a first estimate of how 
all these discoveries will add to our knowledge and sense 
of history. As yet, not an eighth of the information is 
before us; only one chamber in four has been cleared, 
probably the least important, and the boxes in that have 
not yet been emptied. It is in the small contents of the 
boxes that the most enlightening results will be found. 
Of direct historical statements there is but little hope ; 
unless, indeed, there was with other kings as with 
Rameses III a recital of all their pious liberalities and 
their great actions of State, as a justification of their 
lives before the judgment of the gods. If there is a 
chance of this we may learn much; but it will be in the 
inner wrappings of the royal mummy, if anywhere. 

Of the main historical interest so far there has not 
been the least appreciation in Egypt. The gilt couches 
that were found have only been looked on as weird and 
strange, and the dogs’ heads called Typhonic, or said to 
be demons. This does not touch the real interest which 
is in their foreign origin. The curious trefoil spots on 
one animal are Babylonian and not Egyptian; the 
couches are made in four parts with bronze sockets to 
fit together, evidently for travelling ; then the explana- 
tion comes in one of the letters found at Tel el Amara 
over thirty years ago, in which the King of Babylon 
describes sending a couch of wood, gold, and ivory, and 
three couches of wood and gold, to Akhenaton. The 
couch with ivory agrees with the dog-head couch with 
ivory teeth and tongue, the other couches with those of 
gilt wood only. Here the letter—whether from or to 
Egypt—explains such things being sent about the 
world ; they can hardly appear in one case, as the letter 
is in London and the couches stay in Egypt, but the 
agreement of description and object is what we could 
scarcely have thought possible. Perhaps some other 
royal presents that are named may be identified. 

These couches were then forty years old when they 


“Teve public have been enjoying thrills over the dis- 


were placed in the tomb; other pieces of furniture, such 
as the stool with c aptives, may be identified as a century 
old. These show that we must not assume the tomb of 
Tutankh-amen to be a normal royal burial. The three 
chambers crowded with furniture, till it reminds one of 
a pile of deck-chairs on a liner, were the great clearance 
of the palace heirlooms, because that king was the last 
of the family, and there was no one to inherit. This is 
the greatest store of valuables that was ever laid up, the 
clearance of the beautiful things that had been accumu- 
lated in an age of unparalleled luxury and elegance; 

other ages would have left a less florid and exuberant 
collection, but hardly one that would more impress the 
modern public. 

Of all the various kinds of objects now discovered, 
what is most instructive to us is the clothing. There 
are many representations of rich dress, but it has been 
difficult to understand it all. How much ornament was 
embroidery, how much colour weaving, what was inlaid 
work, how the jewellery was used@, all these matters 
we have not clearly understood. Now that actual 
dresses, with beadwork, jewellery, and all kinds of 
decoration can be examined and planned out, however 
frail they may be, it will be possible to realize the nature 
of the representations, and to bring back the robes of 
Egypt to the region of reality. 

It is evident that the high day of ornament was on 
the wane. As in the twelfth dynasty, the jewellery 
began with cut stones, and later, coloured glaze, and 
even soft paste, was substituted, so in the eighteenth 
dynasty the stone work of the earlier reigns gave way, 
under Akhenaton, to the enormous growth of work in 
coloured glass and glazes, beautiful in appearance and 
effective by the large quantity of it. By the time of 
Tutankh-amen, glass was freely used for inlay in furni- 
ture, imitating cut stone, as in the inlays of the scene 
on the back of the throne. Under his successors even 
this had given way to mere paint in most cases. The 
Egyptian had no conscience about imitations, and has 
grained his wood and painted mock-marble like the 
veriest Victorian. Even in the early private tombs of 
the pyramid age, the graining and the mock-granite are 
staple decorations. The corselet, which is described as 
a very striking piece of work, is all of glazed pottery 
plaques of long-drop form inlaid in gold settings. It 
should, of course, be of hard stones—cornelian, 
lazuli, and amazonite—which could be supposed to 
resist a. blow on the gorgeous chain mail; to make such 
an object of fragile glazed wares was an incongruity of 
which the great periods would have been ashamed. 

Another remarkable piece of work is the necklace with 
a pendant representing the king, protected by a female, 
ending in a fish’s tail. This can hardly be anything but 
the Syrian goddess Derketo, or Atargatis, to whom 
there were sacred fishponds at Askalon. Being near 
the Syrian border, this goddess must have been familiar 
to the Egyptian conquerors; and this pendant is an 
interesting evidence of how ready the Egyptian was to 
adopt Syrian ideas. 

There are many woven-pattern dress stuffs, like the 
marvellous fragment which we know from the tomb of 
Amenhetep II, with coloured lotus flowers and the king’s 
cartouche. Nothing of this kind is suggested by any 
fabrics represented on statues or paintings during the 
earlier ages, and the style of work first appears after the 
influx of Asiatic fashions under Thothmes III. Is it not 
then derived from Babylon, which—as Pliny says— 
‘* was very famous for making embroidery in different 
colours”? And this reputation was not recent, as we 
read under Joshua of ‘‘a goodly mantle of Shinar.” 
It seems that all this elaborate colour work in weaving 
should, then, be included in the Asiatic novelties which 
were adopted by Egypt. There is hardly a doubt that 
the whole of the great development of coloured glass 
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work and glazing, in a century before Tutankh-amen, 
was likewise brought in by the craftsmen from Syria. 
We need far more active exploration of Western Asia 
to understand the history of the various artistic crafts 
which spring up before our eyes without any past in 

pt. Some material, such as robes, we cannot 
expect to find preserved except in the dry dust of the 
desert, but other works in stone and metal ought to 
come to light in Syria and Euphratean lands, whenever 
they are properly and fully explored. We ought to take 
full advantage of the political chances for work which 
now lie in our own hands. 

To say more while the great majority of the dis- 
coveries remain yet unseen, would be premature. The 
management of the immense mass of material is a great 
and most responsible task for future years. Happily 
Mr. Carter’s mechanical knowledge, Mr. Lucas’s 
chemistry, and Mr. Mace’s skill and patience, have done 
apparently all that was possible so far, while the photo- 
graphic record has been efficiently kept up. All of this, 
and perhaps more, will be needed in the strenuous busi- 
ness of extracting the successive shrines which cover 
the royal body. They seem, by the fragmentary 
accounts, to have been built into place, and will need to 
be taken to pieces with the least injury to the work. 
Here the sentimentalist comes in, with a plea that we 
should leave untouched the only royal burial known still 
to exist. Whatever we may feel about the fitness of 
things, there is the more cogent ruling of facts that we 
must face. Anciently, every tomb was plundered which 
was accessible to the Egyptians. The very under- 
takers smashed bodies to fragments in search for valu- 
ables before they closed the tomb. Otherwise they 
tunnelled straight to the chamber and wrecked it. Such 
was the treatment by Egyptians even before the pyramid 
age. In later times they even burnt the bodies after they 
had plundered them. Of the royal mummies that have 
been preserved, every one has been searched and its para- 
phernalia swept out of existence. The Egyptian is unal- 
tered, semper idem. All the principal finds of the last 
century were reached by native hunters before ever the 
Museum could lay hands on the spoil. When the tomb 
of Amenhotep II was resigned to the Department of 
Antiquities—for consideration received—the bodies 
were all taken to the Museum. Sentiment stepped in, 
and insisted on the King being replaced in his own 
tomb; devoid of all valuables--this was supposed safe. 
Not so; the iron gate was forced one night, and the body 
broken up, because a native had the gold-seeking 
curiosity strong upon him. To guard burials in this 
remote valley, out of sight and sound of everyone 
else, was a task that the Egyptian priests gave up; they 
concentrated all the royalties into a pit on the Nile side 
of the hills, and that kept them safe till 1882. To sup- 
pose that any king could be left surrounded by gold 
work, without a permanent military guard day and 
night, is to ignore the facts of the case. 

After safety from man is secured, there remains 
safety from Nature. The present discoveries are very 
frail. The most important are of linen, wood, and 
human remains, all certain to decay slowly if damp 
reaches them. The Cairo Museum is placed by the 
river side, swathed in river fogs in the winter, its cellars 
swamped by the inundation in the summer. _ Its position 
was ruled by the need of bringing great colossi by water, 
and the neighbouring garrison of the barracks. It is the 
most undesirable place for any organic materials, 
which should be preserved for centuries to come. Fur- 
ther, the Museum is already crowded, and to make room 
for even a small part of the new discoveries, other things 
have needed to be packed together so as to be no longer 
really visible. By the time all the shrines have been 
taken one off another, all the furniture set out, and all 
the garments and their decorations exhibited, there will 
be no room for the rest of the collections except mere 
storage. To build is therefore essential, but where? 

The inevitable new museum must be in the driest 
position ; near the tombs, so that objects will not need 
to be packed for transport, yet accessible and easily 
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guarded ; and, at the same time, not obtruding in view 
of any of the temples or great scenery. Behind the 
isolated hill of Qurneh would be an excellent position. 
It should be merely of rough-faced limestone of the dis- 
trict, without any upper floor, without any pretension or 
ornament, so as to harmonize as nearly as possible with 
its surroundings. The only considerations should be 
security and good lighting. It ought to be built at 
once, and completed before the tomb of Tutankh-amen 
is re-opened, so that each object may be transferred 
there as soon as it can be moved. Everything would be 
the worse for a journey to Cairo, and still more for a 
journey back. No conveyance is free from vibration, 
and risks there must always be, in conveyance for 
several miles by hand to the river, and from the most 
careful packing and unpacking. Some things, such as 
the very fragile bouquets, could never travel without 
loss, or perhaps destruction. 

The Government of Egypt need not hesitate about 
the cost of a museum. Setting aside all sense of duty 
to the objects, or of gratitude to those who have thus 
enriched the public, the mere increase in train fares 
up and down the country will pay a good interest on the 
cost. On the most self-interested view, a museum at 
Thebes, to which everyone will want to go, will be very 
good business for the country. 

So long as civilization and any interest in the past of 
man endures, the greatest display of the sumptuousness 
of past ages will be a fixed element in the conception of 
the world to all intelligent minds. Those who are, and 
who may in future ages be, the guardians of such 
treasure, have the highest responsibility, and will be 
judged as they show themselves fit for their trust. 


Letters to the Editor 


The Editor of the Sarurpay Revizw welcomes the free expression 
in these col s of genui pinion on matters of public 
interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for the 
opinions themselves and the manner of their expression, 

Letters which are of reasonable brevity and are signed with the 
writer’s name are more likely to be published than long and 
anonymous communications. 

Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday, 


EQUALITY IN THE AIR 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—Will you permit me to draw attention to the grave 
discrepancy between French and English Air Forces? I believe 
the ratio is about seven to one. These facts are well known, but 
the implications are neglected. It is quite true that additions 
to our building programme and to personnel are being carried 
out, but only to an extent which still leaves us in a position of 
dangerous inferiority. We must recognize that military prepara- 
tions are made with one object only—defence and attack in case 
of war. There are many who will tell us in the cant phrase so 
popular to-day that war between France and England is “ un- 
thinkable.’’ We were told the same thing in regard to Germany 
before 1914. Is there a responsible statesman at this time who 
will guarantee the pacific mentality of our nearest neighbour or 
put limits to her military and economic ambitions? 

But before envisaging the possibility of war there is something 
else to be said. Can it be denied that our whole diplomacy 
to-day is compromised and deflected by the well-grounded menace 
and fear of French air supremacy? Diplomacy without equality 
of force is a weapon apt to break in the hands of the user, and 
our somewhat ignominious position in Cologne emphasizes my 
point. We are apt to forget that the air is the battlefield of 
the future and even of to-day, and that the most pacific of 
nations and governments, and indeed for that very reason, are 
bound to take those precautions which elementary common sense 
and prudence dictate. The wars of the future may well be 
decided in the first twenty-four hours. Aeroplanes are not built 
in a day and it takes months to train men to man them—it takes 
under an hour to fly from France to England, and less time to 
destroy our means of communication and paralyze the vital nerve 
centres of this island. 

In these circumstances surely it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to give a lead to the nation, and not wait for a lead till 
the danger has become still more acute. At the present moment 
there is a good deal of discussion as to what to do with a 
possible budgetary surplus for 1923-4. Does not an adequate Air 
Force give the simple answer? In the past the doctrine of the 
balance of power which safeguarded this nation for generations 
was expressed in equality in riva] military forces on the Conti- 
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nent. In this form that policy cannot be, for obvious reasons, 
revived to-day. The Treaty of Versailles has seen to that. Air 
Power has entirely changed the situation, and England is an 
integral part of Europe. As things stand, the balance of power 
is dangerously upset, and, if I read the signs of the times aright, 
the pendulum may swing still further to our detriment. There- 
fore it is up to us in our own purse and persons to redress that 
balance; and equality in the air gives us both the method and 
the means, 
I am, etc., 
Frank Morris 
Constitutional Club, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 


ART AND THE THEATRE 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—‘‘ Critic ’? can know very little of the men who reign 
supreme in the English theatre at present if he seriously believes 
that an ‘‘ autocrat ’’ would be anything of an innovation amongst 
them. An autocrat who knew his job would be exceptional, I 
will not deny. May I remind ‘‘ Critic’? that Edmund Kean, 
the man of genius in whom Mr. James Agate takes some interest, 
staked out a claim to being an autocrat of the theatre with all 
the ‘* genial ferocity ’? of Mr. Craig, and met with the same 
humourless lack of comprehension? These passages are mild 
specimens from Kean’s letters : 


I shut my door against all committees, expecting an imme- 
diate surrender of their keys and ail privileges in possession. 


The committee may pay my watchmen and firemen (persons 
in whom they place so deep a trust) if they please, but no 
servant except my own shall have ingress to my property. 


It will not be consonant with my feelings to act in any theatre 
in which I have not the full appropriation of my own talents. 


He was quite as “‘ unmanageable ’’ a genius as Craig, I fear. 
But why try to ‘‘ manage ’? a man who is a proved master of 
his own job? The attempt to manage Kean quickly ruined his 
art, drove him to drink and worse things; it has merely driven 
Mr. Craig to writing the most penetrating studies of the funda- 
mentals of the theatre that have ever yet been penned. Students 
of his work acknowledge his authority, and willingly serve this 
autocrat with ‘* voluntary obedience.’’ 

Lord Haldane has told us that there are many men capable of 
giving £100,000, without missing it, to educational interests. 
One of these possible benefactors should certainly be encouraged 
to re-establish Mr. Craig’s School which the war swept away in 
1914. 


I am, etc., 
K. H. Rose 
12 Cavendish Street, W. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviEw 


SIR,—May I attempt to explain to ‘ Critic”? just where he 
and his cenfréres fail to understand Mr. Gordon Craig’s outlook 
on things dramatic and are consequently subject to ‘‘ nerves ’’ at 
the disturbing mention of this artist’s name? The difficulty seems 
to be that while Mr, Craig is engaged in working for the theatre, 
which gave birth to and includes the dramatic literature which 
forms a part (and not the essential part) of its art, the journalist 
critics, being primarily men of literary interests and training, 
have a fixed idea that this literary portion is greater than the 
whole and are unanimous in viewing the theatre as “‘ an after- 
thought ”’ of the literary dramatist. 

When Mr. Craig followed the precedent of A®schylus—the 
complete playwright who was much more than a _ play 
writer, and, according to ancient testimony, gave ‘‘ minute ”’ 
attention to every detail of a performance, to scenic 
design, costume, mask, marionette, music, movement (all depen- 
dent on the skill of actors and enhancing their art)—when the 
modern theatre artist understood the gospel of the earliest master, 
and saw that there is a dramatic spirit in material things as well 
as in the words of the poet, his arguments were shouted down 
with cries of ‘* The play’s the thing ”’ from the literary benches, 
and the cries were duly reported in the Press. In the theatre, 
however, the performance of the play is the thing. Mr. Craig 
does not stand for ‘* adjuncts,’’ ‘‘ accessories,’’ as the literary 
critic would have us believe, but for the essentials of the theatre. 
I would respectfully suggest that some of our writers extend 
their study from the drama to embrace the whole theatre. They 
could thus add greatly to the interest and variety of their obser- 
vations, and become truly ‘‘ admirable and well-balanced.”’ 

The British Drama League recently issued a circular in support 
of a play-publishing scheme in which it stated emphatically that 
there could be no revival of the English theatre without an 
increased impulse towards the writing of plays. This the admir- 
able and well-balanced Mr. Walkley remarked was “‘ a truism.” 
Those who are not too tired to take an interest in dynamic 
personalities should study the career of Ruzzante, ‘‘ the Moliére 
of Italy,’? and they will see how he managed to create an Italian 
theatre by banishing all written plays as inimical to its art, and 
building from direct observation of the nature of the art to which 
he was born. 

I am, etc., 
J. 


The Actors’ Association 


17 March 1923 
FOR SATURDAY READERS 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Revizew 


SIR,—I wonder whether the readers of the Saturpay Revizw 
would help me in a really uphill task to get money enough to 
carry on England’s largest hospital for another five years? 

It is perhaps impertinent to write “‘ help me,’ but I happen 
to have made this hospital my life’s work for the last twenty-six 
years, driven to do so, not from any personal ambition, but 
because its work is so grand, and its opportunities so unlimited, 

Not one of your readers but has benefited by the help of a 
doctor or nurse, and yet how few realize that every doctor and 
every nurse can only have been fitted to give that help by the 
training at one of the voluntary hospitals. 

Some people make excuse for not giving by saying that the 
State ought to take over the voluntary hospitals. Perhaps so 
I do not know. But I do know that if the State does so the 
sick poor will not be so well or so sympathetically helped. 
There is no heart-beat in a Government Department. Was it 
not the duty of the State to care for our wounded? But how 
would the wounded have fared if it had not been for the Red 
Cross, for St. Dunstan’s and for the enormous voluntary help 
given? Do you know that when the first wounded soldiers arrived 
in London, the War Office had no beds ready, and telephoned to 
the London Hospital on a Sunday to ask if we could take 200 
men in, and transport them from the railway station? We did 
so. Anyhow, till the State does take the hospitals over the work 
has to go on, 

We have had to close beds, and we have 1,000 poor people 
anxiously waiting for a vacant bed. To some of these admission 
to hospital means life—refusal means death. 

I cannot get up dances, bazaars and other giddy frivolities; 
nor do I care, though sorely tempted, to show the skeleton of 
the Elephant Man, at ls. a head. And a hospital which helped 
last year 18,000 in-patients and over 100,000 out-patients has a 
claim on all Londoners. 

Appeals are a nuisance, even though their postages pro tanto 
save general taxation. But if it is a nuisance to receive an appeal 
it is a far greater burden to have to make one. 

If all of your readers would send me £5 it would be an 
immense kindness to thousands of sick people. 

I am, etc., 

London Hospital, March 14 KNuTsForD 

[We hope that our readers will not, as they should not, be 
able to resist this petition. It should appeal especially to those 
who can only make small donations, and who do not wish a part 
of them to be absorbed in the machinery of promoting ‘“‘ dances, 
bazaars, and other giddy frivolities..’—Ep. S.R.] 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE BILL 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—According to a statement in the Press, Section 19, of 
the Criminal Justice Bill will enable any Puritan busybody to 
obtain an order from a Justice of the Peace authorizing a con- 
stable to enter a private house and seize such articles or books 
as the said busybody may deem to be indecent. This is to apply 
not merely to articles or books intended for sale, but to the 
private possessions of a collector ! 

We shall, of course, be told that the clause will be open to a 
liberal interpretation—otherwise, a source of endowment for 
future generations of lawyers. If the statement is really based 
upon fact, Clause 19 is surely the most dangerous attack upon 
culture and personal liberty to which private individuals have 
hitherto been exposed. As the clause stands, owners of the 
‘ Memoirs of Casanova,’ or even of Wheatley’s ‘ Pepys’s Diary,” 
will be liable to have those volumes seized and find themselves held 
up to obloquy as the possessors of indecent literature. 

It is to be hoped that an effectual protest may defeat such a 
monstrous and retrograde piece of meddlesome legislation. 

I am, etc., 


St. James’ Club NEvVILL 


SEDITIOUS SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REVIEW 


SIR,—With reference to the paragraph headed ‘ Seditious Sun- 
day Schools’ in your issue of March 3, and in view of the general 
confusion of thought as to what these so-called “ seditious ” 
schools actually are, might I be allowed the courtesy of your 
space to make a short explanation in so far as the Socialist 
Sunday Schools are concerned? Confusion exists mainly around 
two points. First, our relation to the Proletarian and Communist 
School movements ; and second, our attitude to Deity. 

With reference to the first, we would state that there is no 
connexion whatsoever between the Socialist Sunday School move- 
ment.and the Proletarian and Communist School movements, 
and that any publications issued by either of the latter two bodies 
have no standing or concern with the Socialist Sunday School 
movement. 

As to the second point; our attitude in the matter of Deity is 
clearly stated in our Constitution, viz. :—‘‘The teaching to be non- 
theological in character, paying exclusive attention to the present 
life and its duties.” We would state that within the Socialist 
Sunday School movement, we have opinions ranging from Atheists 
and Agnostics over the whole gamut of the Christian Church. 
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Our teaching is summarized in the ten precepts, five of which 
follow, and our Declaration, which is quoted in full : 


1. Love your schoolfellows, who will be your fellow work- 
men in life. 

2. Love learning. which is the food of the mind: be as grate- 
ful to your teacher as to your parents. 

7. Remember that all the good-things of the earth are pro- 
duced by labour. Whoever enjoys them without working 
for them is stealing the bread of the workers. 

9. Do not think those who love their own country must 
hate and despise other nations, or wish for war, which 
is a remnant of barbarism. 

10. Look forward to the day when all men and women will 
be free citizens of one fatherland, and live together as 
brothers and sisters in peace and righteousness. 


We desire to be just and loving to all our fellow-men and 
women, to work together as brothers and. sisters, to be kind 
to every living creature, and so help to form a New Society, 
with Justice as its foundation and Love its law. 


Our teaching is of a constructive and socially educative nature. 
It is ethical in outlook, and religious in spirit and idealism. It is 
** non-theological ”? in that it subscribes to no particular ortho- 
dox religious belief, and ‘‘ non-political ’’ in the sense that it 
confines itself to the broad essentials of the Socialist humani- 
tarian faith and is not concerned with any adult political bias. 
Its purpose is to extend the sympathy and understanding of the 
young with regard to the Society in which they live and its 
ideals include people of all countries and not merely our own. 
A more complete statement of our aims, objects and organization 
is contained in a pamphlet, price 3d., which can be had on 
application. 

I am, etc., 
Stantey Mayne, Secretary 

29 Anerley Station Road, Anerley 


THE CITY CHURCHES 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—In his article upon Christopher Wren, Mr. MacColl 
makes reference to the City churches, and perhaps a statement 
as to their position in regard to the campaign which is being 
promoted against them in certain quarters may be timely. 

It is a mistake to suppose that at the present moment any 
particular church is ‘‘ doomed ”; the idea is based upon the 
Report of a Commission appointed by the Bishop of London to 
consider how best to utilize the City churches and their re- 
sources. The chief item in the report was the proposal that 
nineteen of them should be -destroyed forthwith, and their sites 
sold. Public opinion, however, declared itself so strongly against 
the proposal, that no action was taken upon it: and the Report 
died—stillborn. 

Since then another Committee, appointed by the National 
Assembly, has drawn up a new measure, ‘ Union of Benefices 
and Disposal of Churches (Metropolis) Measure, 1923,’ which is 
to take the place of the Union of Benefices Act, under which 
proceedings have hitherto been taken. If and when the measure 
becomes law, its terms will govern future proceedings. It 
differs chiefly from the old Act in the abolition of the vetoes of 
Patron and Vestry: but many new safeguards against hasty 
action are inserted. The text of the measure is published by 
the S.P.C.K. (N.A. 80), price 4d. 

I am, etc. 
A City Rector 


RELIEF IN RUSSIA 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—The Russian famine relief work of the Society of Friends 
is in grave danger of being brought to a sudden stop for lack 
of funds. We are not Quakers, but recognizing the great value 
of the work the Friends’ Relief Committee has been doing in 
Russia, we are anxious that it shall continue. The sum of 
£75,000 is necessary and we appeal to all sections of the public 
for assistance in raising this amount before March 31. 

In 1921, when the first news of the famine on the Volga 
reached us, a shudder of horror ran through the country. There 
was ample publicity, for the novelty and magnitude of the 
calamity compelled attention. Helped by this wave of sympathy, 
and sustained by the generosity of the public, the Friends’ Relief 
Committee settled down in the area of Buzuluk, and was able 
to save the lives of hundreds of thousands of peasants and their 
children. To-day some of those conditions are changed. The 
misery of this Volga population is no longer an item of news. 
Subscriptions have fallen to a tenth of last year’s average, total- 
ling little more than £2,000 instead of £21,000 a month. Yet 
the need remains, and the Friends’ workers on the spot continue 
to send their moving and pitiful reports. A famine never 
exhausts its power to ruin in one year. Even had there been no 
further drought this last summer, thousands would still be in 
want. The cattle, the horses, the camels have succumbed. Only 
23 per cent. of the livestock which existed in the autumn of 1921 
is left alive. Farm work and transport are carried on by an 
exhausted population with inaredible difficulty, and already the 
peasants are gathering steppe grass as a substitute for grain. 
Then there are the orphans. It would have been more merciful 


to have let them perish last winter with their parents than to 
them alive only to perish alone and unaided this year. Be 

There is misery enough in the world, at home as well a; 
abroad. Yet we feel that the work which the-.British Fungs 
undertook eighteen months ago has an urgent and peculiar claim 
to generous support. Over a wide area the Americans cared for 
the victims of the famine. Two relatively small regions were 
assigned to British generosity. It would be unworthy of us as 
a mation to forget the work which the Friends, with our means 
and on our behalf have undertaken. Of the spirit of their effort 
we need say little. All Europe, from Vienna to the V 
respects it. Nothing, since the war came to an end, has done s, 
much to revive faith in human idealism and sympathy. 

We confidently appeal on behalf of the Society of Friends for 
475,000. Lord Henry Bentinck has kindly agreed to receive 
contributions, which should be addressed to him at 17, Red Lion 
Square, W.C.1. Immediate gifts would help most. If these are 
impossible, we would ask for promises either of donations to be 
made later on or of subscriptions to be paid monthly or quarterly, 
Finally, we would point out that guarantees of considerable sums 
would enable schemes which are now held up to be put in hand 
at once and paid for as money comes in. 

We are, etc., 

Aberdeen, J. R. Clynes, J. L. Garvin, Charles Gore, W, L. 
Hichens, W. Manchester, A. Maude Royden, J. A. Spender, 
H. G, Wells, Henry Bentinck, H. N. Brailsford, John Clifford, 
A. G. Gardiner, Arthur Henderson, J. Ramsay MacDonald 
Gilbert Murray, etc., ete. 


17 Red Lion Square, W.C.1. 


TWO SUGGESTIONS 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—As a reader of the Sarurpay Review I want two 
things more : 

1. I want a convenient method of keeping old numbers 
together. 

You no doubt remember how The Times Atlas was pub. 
lished. Each section had a punched binding slip attached to 
it. One of these patent binding covers was provided with the 
first maps issued, and as the succeeding maps came out one 
simply put them into the cover until the volume was com. 
pleted. Would it be very expensive or a great nuisance for 
you to issue a cover at the beginning of the year for annual 
subscribers, and publish each weekly number with a punched 
binding slip attached? 

2. I want something more at the end of the year than a 
bare index. An Annual Summary which surveyed the various 
questions of the day, giving references to the Articles and 
Notes of the Week which dealt with it, would be very useful: 
it would take the place of the Annual Register with a definite 
consecutive point of view. 

I wonder if I am singular in my requirements, or if sufficient 
of your readers think as I do. to justify the trouble and expense? 
I am, etc., 
L. H. Strain 
45 Heriot Row, Edinburgh 


[We should be glad to have the opinions of others of our 
readers on these subjects.—Ep. S.R.] 


CAPITAL AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—One does not know whether to laugh or cry at the 
Labour report on the Ruhr. Here are men who talk the rubbish 
about Capital, men who are responsible for the loss of trade and 
contracts, saying, ‘* Our capitalists are surely asleep.”” Take one 
firra alone, with which I happen to be familiar. When the war 
ended, this firm, which had been specially equipped with all the 
latest American machinery and tools, which had a salaried staff of 
two thousand, and a rating levy of £8,000, had many small con- 
tracts varying from £30,000 to £100,000, but the Belgian work- 
men being repatriated. do you think the English workmen 
would come in? No; they were getting a dole, in many cases 
over £4 a week. Result—-contracts slipped away, several hun- 
dreds of salaried staff were sacked, shops were shut and machinery 
lay idle. 

The directors endeavoured to struggle on, and having the chance 
of a contract which would provide work for several hundred men 
for two years at least, although it would only occupy a small 
corner of the vast acreage of shops, they asked the rating authori- 
ties to allow them to pay rates only on the occupied portion of the 
works. Of course, officialism could not act with such common- 
sense ; but, since to pay the rates on the whole would swallow up 
the small profit they had determined to accept in order to make 
work, and further involve the firm in a heavy loss, the contract 


_was abandoned, the shops were dismantled, and the machines 


taken to France, where Government and other contracts had been 
obtained ; and all this huge earning power, which meant money 
spent in England, was lost to the country. 
I am, etc., 
B. H. Derry 


9 Queen’s Gate Gardens, S.W.7 
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HARCOURT REDIVIVUS 


The Life of Sir William Harcourt. In Two 
Volumes. By A. G. Gardiner. Constable. 
45s. net. 


HESE two important volumes revive a personality 

variously familiar, though his like is now extinct. 
A great jurist, an incisive critic, a witty man of the 
world, a genial scholar and companion when un- 
thwarted in his joie de vivre, an ardent sportsman, a 
sort of mammoth butterfly frisking in every social 
parterre with a kind of ponderous brilliance, he stands 
prominent but not permanent. He was less a swayer 
of his generation than a symptom. The main cause is 
obvious. Harcourt was essentially an aristocratic 
Whig drawn by circumstance into association with 
modern radicalism. He became a _ fish—or rather 
a leviathan—out of water. The ocean’ knows 
him no more, but the SatuRDAyY REviEW has every 
reason to remember and honour him. He was among 
the earliest and most pungent of our contributors, and 
the stage-sword with which a chequered partizanship 
came to invest him was by no means his native instru- 
ment. His real weapon was the pen. He wielded it 
incessantly from his Cambridge days of ‘‘ The 
Apostles’? to his apogee as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. But a will-o’-the-wisp spirit of the age 
played its pranks on him till eventually he lost his way. 


Harcourt was over forty when he entered a House 
long influenced and even counselled by him. He was 
even older when he joined the Reform Club. At the 
outset—and this escapes Mr. Gardiner—Disraeli, long 
socially and intellectually linked with him through the 
common bond of their devotion to Harcourt’s aunt, 
Lady Waldegrave, Disraeli pronounced that ‘‘ Har- 
court has every element of political success. A fine 
presence, and old family—and no_ convictions.’’ 
Which, being translated, means that he was a Wal- 
polean Whig, but no commanding statesman. Was 
‘* Historicus,’’ who united the Vernon to the Harcourt 
strains, a Gallio or a Gamaliel, an indifferentist or an 
oracle? These books, warped in parts by a narrow 
bias, may supply an answer. It is a well-written full- 
dress ‘‘ Life,’’ though in perspective often faulty and 
sometimes obscuring the trees by the leaves. But its 
wealth of matter makes it a mémoire a servir both for 
the man and his period. It displays Harcourt far more 
as Sir Oracle than the Marquis of Pococurante. When- 
ever he became politically indifferent his indifference 
was almost impudent. But his oracles were dignity 
itself. And his bitterness arose not merely from balked 
ambition but from the inevitable clash between his in- 
stincts and his interest. These volumes disclose this 
conflict far more than that gradual veering ‘‘ to the 
left’? which so much engrosses Mr. Gardiner. Har- 
court sheltered his hesitations under the mantle of a 
preconceived posterity. But he was ‘‘ a prophet of the 
past.’’ In essence he stands a shibboleth-realist who, 
as these volumes delightfully reveal, masked the warm 
heart that spoiled his son by the cold judgment that 
urged an ironical tongue. But a great statesman 
needs imagination and of imagination Harcourt was 
destitute. He knew himself. But with all his 
acuteness he never sufficiently knew others. This 
caused his disillusions, with the protean Gladstone, the 
canny Lord Rosebery, with the whole crew of Bulgarian 
atrocity-mongers, with the ritualists and all the prigs 
and pedants of a hybrid Liberalism. Even Bright, 
whom he condescended to admire as peace-champion 
and capitalistic Radical, and Chamberlain, whom he 
furthered not wisely but too well, came one way or 
another to disappoint him. In one aim at least Har- 
court was ever consistent—his desire for security. And 
he well knew in his heart, despite the ‘‘ strange bed- 


fellows ’’ associated with him, that the royal road to 
perfectibility is never to presuppose it. 

But his hatreds closed his eyes to the virtues of neces- 
sity. He hated all warfare, however indispensable for 
stability, he hated imperialism, he hated priestcraft, he 
hated every remedy for Ireland but the non possumus 
of Home Rule, he hated the land till he came to own 
it, and one of the few things that he hated soundly 
was “‘ the crotchet-mongers.’’ And so he fell out with 
his inner self. Not without reason had his clerical 
father dissuaded him from politics as ‘‘ a luxury.’’ His 
humour, too, was not the riot of Rabelais, as Mr. 
Gardiner finds it, but rather that of a heavier Roche- 
foucauld. One mot of his is worth preserving. When 
his brother objected to his ideas on the land as aired at 
Oxford, ‘‘ You have the land,’’ he retorted, ‘‘ I have 
the ideas.’’ 

A word about some seeming slips by Mr. Gardiner. 
He appears to be unaware that a reference to Disraeli 
and ‘‘ the Press ’’ in the ’fifties applies not to the news- 
papers but to the brilliant organ over which Derby and 
Disraeli then presided. Again, why does he omit the 
heautiful tribute to Disraeli which Harcourt wrote in 
the letter on his final retirement from the House of 
Commons? Why again does he harp on Disraeli’s 
** political opportunism in 1867,’’ when it is ascertained 
that for years and years he had pondered the problem 
and resolved to wait till the Crown was popular? And 
why, in the name of history, does he trot out the old 
fallacies about Disraeli (who followed a long tradition) 
and the Turk—as if the Black Sea was a Gentile and 
the Bosphorus a Jew? And why, in touching on Har- 
court’s vague ascription of ‘‘ Socialism ’’ to Bright of 
all people, does he attach the dictum of ‘‘ We are all 
Socialists now,’’ not to Mr. Asquith, who, unless we err, 
founded that fallacy, but to someone else? Asquith, 
of course, may have repeated this formula, but it 
cannot, we fancy, be of a very old vintage. 

Harcourt easily took the colour of his environment. 
So late as 1870 he wrote to Dilke, ‘‘ Let us give our 
Republic not the best possible laws but the best that 
it will bear.’’, Was he a republican? That ill accords 
with his attitude to Queen Victoria. Was he a great 
Chancellor of the Exchequer? In imposing a very 
moderate duty he opened the door to every Com- 
munistic clamour—an odd lack of prevision. But one 
thing Harcourt did foresee clearly even in his ‘‘ salat 
days.’’ He knew, as Disraeli knew long before him, 
that the Reform Bill, by enthroning the middle classes, 
must lead to extravagant claims of a disappointed 
‘* proletariat.’’ There is one burden that Harcourt never 
ceased to denounce—a load that still overweights. Un- 
swervingly he defended the ratepayer against his blood- 
suckers. His Oxford speech of 1874 summed up the case, 
or rather the cause. He said that the ratepayer was the 
victim of centralized philanthropy and doctrinaire ex- 
travagance. He was at his best and loftiest in all our 
misunderstandings with America. He unravelled and 
adjusted the interminable intricacies of the Alabama, 
Trent and the Shannon imbroglios and their sequels 
with infinite skill, wisdom and patience. He was on 
our side of the Atlantic the best Anglo-American 
mediator that this country has ever known. 

More and more, as time elapsed, he came to disrelish 
the ‘‘ moral elevation ’’ of his extremist colleagues. 
‘* How these Radicals hate one another !’’ he exclaims 
even in 1879, and in 1895 he assures Lord Harting- 
ton, ‘‘ We have had a taste of the Democracy. It is 
not pleasant, but we must fight on.’’ Experience had 
proved the value of experiments. 

Harcourt ended by the Rosebery rift. He never 
achieved his ambition of the Premiership—a Nemesis 
for his inclusion in the many and miscellaneous pro- 
genies of Gladstone. Eighteen years have elapsed 
since he died as happy in his second marriage to 
Motley’s daughter as he was in the short-lived ecstasy 
of his first. Where now is the once great Liberal 
party? As Hans Breitman lamented, ‘‘ Vere is dat 
Barty now? ”’ 
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ATTILA AND JUSTINIAN 
History of the Later Roman Empire. By J. B. 
Bury. 2 Vols. Macmillan. 42s. net. 


HERE is no man more deeply learned in all that 

relates to the Byzantine Empire than Professor 
Bury, who has been engaged for more than thirty years 
in making that learning serviceable to the student. 
Perhaps his monumental edition of Gibbon did most to 
earn him the gratitude of the general reader. In the 
two handsome volumes now before us he relates afresh, 
from the standpoint attained by more than a century 
of additional research, the subject-matter of Gibbon’s 
chapters 29-44. One might have doubted in advance 
whether the work was worth doing again, but no one 
who carefully peruses Professor Bury’s luminous pages 
can retain any misgivings on this head. The period 
with which these volumes deal is one of the most 
formative in the history of modern Europe, and one of 
the most difficult to set clearly before the reader. 

The first volume narrates the break-up of the Roman 
Empire in the West, and might fairly be entitled ‘ The 
German Conquest of Western Europe.’ Professar 
Bury begins his story, A.D. 395, with the death of 
Theodosius, the last of the great potentates who actu- 
ally ruled over a dominion extending from Scotland 
to Mesopotamia. The opening chapters are devoted 
to an exceptionally clear and interesting account of the 
Imperial constitution and the administrative machinery, 
with its elaborate bureaucracy, which had gradually re- 
placed the pseudo-Republican institutions and the 
military government of the early Empire. Only those 
who have themselves toiled amongst the confused and 
confusing authorities can justly appreciate the mastery 
shown in Professor Bury’s concise and comprehensive 
survey of that amazing organization. He is perhaps 
less successful in the purely narrative part of his work, 
but this is not his fault—as we can readily judge from 
his second volume—so much as the unfortunate but 
inevitable outcome of the exceptional dearth of first- 
hand information as to the events and personalities of 
the age. ‘‘ We know much more of the Syrian cam- 
paigns of Thothmes III in the fifteenth century B.c. 
than we know of the campaigns of Stilicho or Aetius 
or Theoderic.”’ 

Alaric and Attila and Genseric—or Gaiseric, as we 
are now taught to call that eminent Vandal—flit like 
shadows across the page of history; there is no 
articulate voice in their strengthless heads. Professor 
Bury has done probably the best that anyone can to 
render them convincing. He utters a timely warning 
against the habit—perhaps not so common in this 
country as it was ten years ago—of regarding these 
German leaders who remade the map of Europe as 
‘* noble and attractive figures ’’; they were in reality 
‘* as barbarous, cruel and rapacious as in the days of 
Czsar’s foe Ariovistus.’’ Attila the Hun, of whom 
we know as much as any from first-hand witnesses, is 
really the most attractive of the lot. One of the most 
striking novelties in Professor’s Bury’s work is his 
deposition of the Battle of Chalons from the place 
amongst ‘‘ decisive battles of the world,’’ usually 
allotted to it. He shows, with good reason, that a 
Hunnish victory would not have led to that change in 
the course of world-history which is usually suggested. 
The danger averted by Aetius and Theodoric ‘‘ was of 
a totally different order from the issues which were at 
stake on the fields of Plataea and the Metaurus.”’ 

In his second volume, which is entirely devoted to 
the reign of Justinian, Professor Bury’s powers of clear 
and striking narrative are shown to greater advantage, 
because he has more definite human material on which 
to work. Procopius alone would make all the differ- 
ence. Professor Bury devotes a special excursus to 
that remarkable historian, an unique figure in litera- 
ture, and shows that the ‘ Secret History ’ is unques- 
tionably a genuine document and one which may be 
used, with due caution, by the historian. We are re- 
minded in passing of the distinction which Professor 


Bury has earned in fields of pure literature by the 
very interesting account of the little-known Nonnus 
which he gives in the same chapter. He does not at- 
tempt to whitewash Theodora, but does full justice to 
her virile qualities—so well displayed on the occasion 
of the Nika revolt, when it seems probable that her 
dauntless energy saved the situation—‘‘ Empire,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ is a fair winding-sheet.”’ Professor Bury’s 
account of the reign of Justinian is a truly admirable 
piece of historical work, lucid, learned and compre- 
hensive, and withal extremely readable—a virtue with- 
out which there is none that shall be saved. 


ESSAYS BY MR. BELLOC 


On. By Hilaire Belloc. Methuen. 6s. net. 


OME crabbed spirits aver that Mr. Belloc writes 
too much, and perhaps he does, but it is difficult 
to support that opinion while he continues to make us 
laugh as often as he does in ‘ On.’ The oddity of the 
title is explained, but hardly justified, by a triplet which 
occurs only upon the covering-paper, and will be lost 
when the book goes up upon our shelves. For that 
reason, as well as for its own intrinsic excellence, we 
preserve it here. The book, then, is: 
On Lads and Poets, Pyrenean Springs, 
Ambition, and the Loves of Eastern Kings, 
The Eternal Sea . . . and several other things. 

You will observe that it is ‘‘ on ’’ this wide variety 
of subjects, and hence the title, which appears to us to 
err in excess of brevity, but we may be wrong. The 
intrepidity of Mr. Belloc’s mind is exemplified in his 
choice of several themes, about which it is not to be 
admitted that he speaks with any authority. But on 
all of them he speaks with confidence and high spirits, 
and on most he would, we feel, accept contradiction 
with a burst of merriment. His merits as an essayist 
are nowhere better noted than in the pages devoted to 
an analysis of Tennyson’s extremely foolish line, 
‘* Kind Hearts are more than Coronets.’’ This absurd 
antithesis fills Mr. Belloc with enchantment, and he 
embroiders on it a hundred quips and cranks. He 
creates a personage to whom the choice is offered, 
and who answers, ‘‘ Oh, I don’t think I’ll have a 
Coronet to-day; I will take a Kind Heart, please!” 
Never was such pleasant fooling, and at least half of 
‘On ’ is of this merry sort. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Belloc is not always so human 
and genial as this. He has his harsh, fanatical moods, 
in which he barks or yaps like a sea-lion. We love 
Mr. Belloc on ‘ Bad Verse,’ or on ‘ The Accursed 
Climate,’ or on ‘ The Hatred of Numbers.’ We listen 
to his remarks about the Cathedral of Seville or the 
‘ Misanthrope ’ of Moliére (which he admires to ex- 
travagance) with enjoyment of his genial vehemence. 
When he holds that the patriotic phrase ‘‘ the inviolate 
sea ’’ is nonsense, and that, of course, we ought to say 
‘* the violet sea ’’ in reference to its colour on sunshiny 
mornings, we are altogether with him. But not so 
unfrequently as we might wish he crosses the line 
which divides boisterous pleasantry from savagery, 
and at these times he makes the reader feel ill at ease. 
No essayist should do this, and we are sorry to be made 
uncomfortable by such a paper as that called ‘ The 
Cad’s Encyclopedia.’ We are not made very uncom- 
fortable, but we shrink, as if, in an omnibus, the 
friend seated next to us were to point out, in a loud 
whisper, that the person opposite had a cast in his 
eye. But much worse is the occasional outburst of 
odium theologicum which takes possession of Mr. 
Belloc and turns his genial robustness to brutality. 
He has an article here on Pascal which should never 
have been written; it is styled, ‘On Convincing 
People,’ but nothing was ever less persuasive. Mr. 
Belloc has been reading ‘ Les Provinciales,’ and says 
that they are ‘‘ full of lies and full of errors.”” This 
is pure bigotry, expressed in very unbecoming 
language. We may agree with Pascal or not, but to 
use towards him the hectoring tone which Mr. Belloc 
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allows himself to adopt is absurd as well as unseemly. 
No one ever approached a grave question more solemnly 
or more ardently than did -Pascal in his celebrated 
engagement with the Jesuits. 

Like Charles Lamb, Mr. Belloc quotes from memory 
and disdains to check his quotations. He defends 
inaccuracy with a vast amount of spirit, and there is 
much in what he says. Verifying references ‘‘ is an 
extra labour, and should be charged overtime—let them 
go.”’ But Catullus would willingly pay another penny 
not to be quoted as writing ‘‘ nox est perpetua una 
dormiunda.’’ 


ASPECTS OF SCIENCE 


Great and Small Things. By Sir Ray Lankester. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 

Aspects of Science. By J. W. N. Sullivan. 
Cobden-Sanderson. 6s. net. 

A Naturalist’s Holiday by the Sea. By Arthur de 
Carle Sowerby. Routledge. 7s. 6d. net. 
Scientific Thought. By C. D. Broad. Kegan 

Paul. 16s. net. 


IR RAY LANKESTER is one of our best popular 

exponents of the scientific art of clear thinking, and 
any addition to the series which he calls ‘‘ Easy Chair 
Science ’’ is sure of a welcome. In one of the most 
interesting papers in his new volume he tells us how, 
at the early age of seven, he first learnt the virtues of 
experimental verification by actually putting salt on 
the tails of the ducks in St. James’s Park, thereby con- 
vincing himself that nursemaids and uncles were 
“ either deliberate deceivers or themselves the victims 
of illusion.’? A quarter of a century later he applied 
the same principle when watching one of Charcot’s 
celebrated experiments in hypnotism at the Saltpétriére. 
The girl who was the subject of this experiment appar- 
ently lost all sensation in her hands and arms, so that 
needles could be thrust into them without her feeling 
pain, whenever a bar of iron which she grasped was 
converted into a magnet by the passage of an electric 
current round it. The young English spectator 
recalled his experience with the ducks, and took the 
opportunity of being left alone in the laboratory to 
empty the battery which was being used. When the 
experiment was repeated—none of those concerned 
being aware that no current was available—everything 
happened just as before, so that it at once became 
apparent that the phenomena had no magnetic rela- 
tions, but were due entirely to the force of suggestion. 
Sir Ray Lankester tells us that he fully expected to be 
turned out in disgrace when he explained his inter- 
ference—instead of which he suddenly found Charcot’s 
arm thrown round his shoulder in the effusive French 
way, and Charcot’s voice saying, ‘‘ Mais que vous 
avez bien fait, cher monsieur!’’ That is a perfectly 
ideal story of the way in which the really scientific mind 
tests a new discovery, and also of the way in which 
it accepts such a test. 

In some of his other papers Sir Ray Lankester 
reminds us that what is often called ‘‘ psychical 
science ’’ may be fairly relegated to the limbo of 
pseudo-science by the fact that its acolytes either reject 
or fail to satisfy such tests. Some of the best chapters 
in Mr. Sullivan’s thoughtful and well-written collec- 
tion of brief essays on scientific subjects deal with 
similar themes. One of the most valuable is a chapter 
on ‘Human Testimony,’ in which he gives some 
remarkable instances of its fallibility when such a 
method as that described by Sir Ray Lankester is not 
applied. Thus, in the famous case of the medium 
Slade’s alleged ‘‘ miracles,’? much was made of the 
fact that four German professors had been eye-wit- 
nesses to them; but an American investigator dis- 
covered by personal interviews that two of them were 
partially blind at the time. In another very interest- 
ing paper Mr. Sullivan gives a summary of the late 
Lord Rayleigh’s presidential address to the Psychical 
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Research Society, which should be read by all who are 
inclined to dabble in such subjects. He applied a 
crucial test to a medium who professed to produce 
spirit-messages by sealing up paper and pencils inside 
a glass retort. No message appeared on the paper 
thus enclosed. ‘‘ Possibly that was too much to 
expect. I may add,”’ said Lord Rayleigh, ‘‘ that on 
recently inspecting the retort I find that the oppor- 
tunity has remained neglected for forty-five years.*’ 

Mr. Sowerby’s account of the happy hunting-ground 
which the Cornish peninsula affords to a naturalist is 
one of the best books of its kind which has been 
published since the days of P. H. Gosse. It would 
add greatly to the interest of such a holiday as Mr. 
Sowerby describes for anyone who has biological tastes 
and cares to pack it in his kit-bag. Numerous excel- 
lent photographs add to its value for the stay-at-home 
reader. 

It would be equally otiose and impertinent to do 
more in these columns than to chronicle the appear- 
ance of Professor Broad’s deeply thoughtful treatise, 
which deals with the highest concepts of modern 
mathematics and physics from the standpoint of the 
philosopher. It is based on a course of lectures which 
Professor Broad delivered to the third-year students 
of science at Bristol University, and is a notable addi- 
tion to the school of thought which in this country is 
mainly associated with the names of Whitehead, 
Moore, and Bertrand Russell. While the book is not 
intended for the general reader, Professor Broad’s 
cogent style and happy gift of illustration make it as 
easy reading for a student as any such treatise can 
reasonably be expected to be. The chapter on the 
‘ Theory of Sensa ’ strikes us as a particularly good 
example of Professor Broad’s faculty for lucid exposi- 
tion of a very difficult subject. 


TRADE IN THE SEA WAR 
Official History of the War. Seaborne Trade. 
Vol. II. (From the Opening of the Sub- 
marine Campaign to the Appointment of the 
Shipping Controller). By C. Ernest Fayle. 
Murray. net. 


R. FAYLE’S second volume fulfils the promise 
of his first; it gives a clear and valuable account 
of the two blockades, Allied and German, so far as con- 
cerns their effect on shipping and commerce. It over- 
laps to some extent the volumes dealing with naval 
operations and the merchant navy in the war, but the 
overlapping is not serious. The marvellous fact in the 
period covered is that the submarine blockade had 
such relatively small effect on England. At the close 
of 1916 
The German submarines had inflicted heavy losses, they had 
caused grievous delays through detention and deviation, they 
had obliged the Australian and Far Eastern trade to adopt the 
long passage round the Cape . but they had never 
succeeded in damning the stream of British trade; they had 
cut off no market or source of supply on which that trade 
depended. 

Far different, as pictured by Mr. Fayle, was the 
plight of Germany. ‘‘ German supplies from overseas 
had been reduced, like German exports, practically to 
vanishing point,’’ and the winter of 1916-17 was one of 
calamity in the Fatherland. If only the Allies had 
been able to strike a decisive blow on land or sea— 
if Jutland had been a complete triumph for our Navy, 
instead of a half-victory—Germany must have made 
peace before the United States came into the war. It 
was not till 1917 that most of the damage was done by 
the submarines and that the Russian collapse placed 
the Allied cause in deadly peril. 

Even in 1916 the financial resources of the Allies 
were approaching exhaustion. Mr. Fayle points out 
that British credit in the United States ‘‘ had been 
strained to the utmost ’’ in the cause of the Allies, 
and that crushing American tariff duties on British 
manufactured imports had helped to increase that 
strain. None the less, as is now notorious, the United 
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States, when they entered the war, required the British 
Government to continue the work of financing the less 
solvent Allied States, forced it to buy in America, and 
imposed on it the severest conditions for loans. This 
should not be forgotten by those United States writers 
who accuse England of ‘‘ greed,’’ and disparage the 
part she played in the war—possibly from sheer ignor- 
ance. One of the facts on which Mr. Fayle lays 
emphasis is the ‘‘ superb indifference ’’ with which the 
officers and men of the British Merchant Service faced 
the submarine peril. That, too, should never be for- 
gotten. 


THE OLD PATTER 


The New Art: A Study of the Principles of non- 
representational Art and their application in 
the work of Lawrence Atkinson. By Horace 
Shipp. Palmer. 15s. net. 


HIS is a silly book, and as Mr. Horace Shipp 

comes late into the field he has to be sillier than 
his masters, who are now industriously, if dully, at 
work ‘ representing ’’ nature. Where they talked 
meaninglessly about ‘‘ significant form ’’ he goes one 
better and talks about ‘‘ significant amorphism.’’ He 
is familiar with the terms of art as an American 
‘* publicity agent ’’ and as mercilessly lavish with the 
patter. Familiar also is the manner of Mr. Lawrence 
Atkinson’s creations. ‘‘ In the attempt to put forward 
the standards of the art of Atkinson,’’ says his 
eulogist, ‘‘ it can hardly be said too often that he was 
approaching his problem from an angle entirely 
different from that of his contemporaries.’’ Strange 
that such independent and tremendous “‘ basic ’’ throes 
of thought and ‘‘ sub-consciousness,’’ and all the rest 
of it, should result in the same monotonously sterile 
exercises in geometry. One of them is called ‘‘ Eva- 
sion,”’ and that is a better name than “ spatial 
accordancy with environment,’’ or subject-titles that 
would suffer nothing from being put in a hat and 
drawn at random. 


THE TRILOGY OF THE ATRID/A: 


The Oresteia of A2schylus. Translated by R. C. 
Trevelyan. University Press of Liverpool. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 5s. net. 


HE learned Press which publishes this translation 

of the masterpiece of AEschylus might have risen 
to a few notes in Greek on the text, especially as Mr. 
Trevelyan has used, he tells us, some ingenious read- 
ings by Mr. Austin Smyth. Noting his own “‘ defici- 
encies in scholarship,’’ he explains that he has been 
compelled to form his own “‘ eclectic text.’’ For “‘the 
conjectural restorations of scholars are in general as 
divergent and unconvincing as are their interpretations 
of the numerous obscurities of language and sense.”’ 
‘‘ Oh! Quel homme supérieur! . . . rien ne lui peut 
plaire,’’ as Candide once remarked. Have the 
Grecians who spent years in finding out what AZschylus 
wrote and meant ploughed for the most part a lonely 
furrow of futility? Swinburne did not think so, nor do 
we. These exaggerated obiter dicta, however, should 
not deter us from recognizing that Mr. Trevelyan’s 
translation shows good taste and a welcome adherence 
to the arrangement and phrasing of A2schylus, which we 
believe to be quite intelligible to an attentive audience. 
English has to gain in conciseness somehow, and wisely 
the translator has ventured on such combinations as 
dew-damp and cliff-pairing.”” This skill in 
compounding words is in Shakespeare, and added to 
the vividness of Tennyson, but has been rather 
neglected by later verse-makers. The blank verse here 
is rougher than that of previous translators, but this 
is a privilege claimed by the twentieth century. Mr. 
Trevelyan will have nothing to do with rhyme—not 
even in the choruses, in which he attempts to repro- 
duce the rhythmical pattern of the Greek. 
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FIERY PARTICLES 


Fiery Particles. By C. E. Montague. : 
Windus. 7s. gue. Chatto and 


HEN Byron spoke of ‘‘ that very fiery parti 
7 ticle,” 
he referred to the human soul as co .? 
Montague wants to corner the term for what he calls 
** wild bodies ’’ and ‘‘ ardent cranks ”’ : 


arrant lovers of living, mighty hunters of lions or hadows 
amateurs of shady adventure or profitless zeal. shadows, capt 


Such are the heroes, he tells us, of these nine tales of 
his, and he apologizes for them ironically, because 


Ours is the day of the hero who slips through life: y 
yes; but passive, a drifter. . . . Ps through life ; voluble, 


The claim implied for his own book is a high one, and 
none the lower for being made indirectly and through 
a criticism of others. We find the claim just, the 
criticism unjust. We can see that there is something 
lively and urgent in Mr. Montague’s themes: we can- 
not see that there is such lack of it in the themes of 
other good writers—and Mr. Montague would scarcely 
compare himself with bad. He is an extremely, and 
consciously, accomplished artist. He is witty, with a 
vast fund of quotation and allusion, generally drawn 
upon with ease and aptness. He says of a luxurious 
motor-car that it ‘‘ moving, seems asleep ’’—a good 
example of his method. But culture has not divorced 
him from life—perhaps it is his interest in life that his 
talk about ‘‘ arrant lovers of living ’’ was meant to 
emphasize. If so, the emphasis was unnecessary. His 
stories speak for themselves. One of them tells of a 
man who distils a noble whisky in an illicit still: one 
of two men who race each other in competition for 
undeserved war-decorations: one, purely casual, of 
Shakespearean mottoes provided for commercial com- 
panies: two, of grimly fantastic occasions at the 
front: one, of a good climb, described with a dainty 
aloofness effective through its very appearance of 
inappropriateness : one, of journalists who tell lies and 
are believed : one, of waxworks in America: and one, 
of two Irishmen, always quarrelling, who enlisted 
** for peace and quiet,’’ only to find themselves together 
again, and again quarrelling. The satire is best when 
it is veiled. ‘ The Race for Decorations ’ seems to over- 
shoot the mark. No doubt, a little exaggeration is the 
life of satire, but a great deal is the death of it, and 
Mr. Montague can hardly expect us to be convinced 
by his picture of numerous regular officers tumbling 
over one another in their haste to become embusqués. 
He does seriously say, in so many words, that to these 
professional soldiers the war brought, ‘‘ after the one 
great toss-up with death in 1914, safety and ease in 
the odour of sanctified glory for most of those who had 
not lost the toss ’’—and that the Mons Star “ was 
invented when nearly all the men who might have 
deserved it were dead.’’ 

There will always be some readers who are enchanted 
by mannered writing, and some who detest it however 
good it may be of its kind. It is no use recommend- 
ing Mr. Montague’s book to the latter: but then it 
would be no use recommending Stevenson. Mr. 
Montague’s method is at its best, because at its most 
fitting, in the dreamy story of the distilling : there, the 
irony is just, the atmosphere golden: the symbolism 
puts on poetry’s wings. But we are not convinced that 
an Irishman who talks about ‘‘ decent bodies ’’ and 
‘* botheration ’’ would equally say of the noon sun: 


Its savage vertical pressure seemed to quell and mute with 
an excess of heat the tropical buzz of all the basking bog life 
that the morning’s sunshine had inspirited. 


Nor is it, we think, pedantic of us to expect that an 
author who makes so much of quotation should always 
quote correctly. Shakespeare never wrote : ? The gods 
are just, and of our pleasant vices make whips to 
scourge us.’’ But he did once write: “ Ah, 


Montague ! ”’ 
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New Fiction 
By GERALD GOULD 


The Seven Ages of Woman. By Compton 
Mackenzie. Secker. 7s. 6d. net. 


Pongola. By Cynthia Stockley. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


Windy McPherson’s Son. By Sherwood Ander- 
son. Cape. 7s. 6d. net. 


LL these three books are by popular authors : two 

of them are by authors of some serious fame. Not 
one of the three could, even for a moment, impose 
upon anybody as a good book : but the best is the one 
with the grossest faults. 

Mr. Compton Mackenzie is presumably testing how 
much his public will stand. If they will take ‘ The 
Seven Ages of Woman’ seriously, he need trouble no 
more: they will stand anything. After ‘ The Altar 
Steps,’ in which it seemed as if a writer with real gifts 
were really proposing to use them, this is a disappoint- 
ment. Or perhaps it is only a holiday. But nobody 
dowered with that fair and fatal fluency of Mr. Mac- 
kenzie’s can afford to take quite so cheap a holiday. 
Miss Stockley, on the other hand, in ‘ Pongola,’ gives 
her admirers very much what they expect. She aims, 
perhaps, lower than usual. I have read books of hers 
in which passion contended and aspired : here we must 
satisfy ourselves with the simulation. But all the 
tricks of the trade are utilized. As for Mr. Anderson, 
he has no tricks and apparently no artistic aim: his 
story is incoherent, inconclusive, casual, inept and 
ramshackle beyond belief. But it is inflated here and 
there with the indubitable breath of genius; and that 
same breath blows the other two off the boards. 

In a certain kind of book, all baronets, solicitors, 
uncles and persons with the Christian name of Gerald 
are utterly and irredeemably bad. I do not know why. 
Doubtless it is so in real life, but then this kind of book 
neither achieves nor attempts any resemblance to real 
life. The special badness of baronets is to disinherit 
theirsons. Mr. Mackenzie’s Sir Richard is true to type. 
His second son Edward has artistic inclinations and 
marries below his station in life. Sir Richard forbids 
him the house, and, having thus fulfilled his one earthly 
function, fades away into that limbo where all the bad 
baronets of all the bad novels rattle their bones 
together. Edward, not to be outdone by his father in 
the observance of convention, promptly gets drowned 
at sea. His wife shares his fate. And—you were 
waiting for this?—they leave behind them an infant 
child, who is adopted by a humble but well-meaning 
couple and brought up far from the grandpaternal 
home. ‘‘ But that was sixty years ago.’’ The years 
pass: at the age of ten Mary is sent for by her grand- 
mother. She approaches over that ‘‘ immense slip- 
pery floor” over which another and more famous 
Mary may often be seen approaching grandmothers 
or aunts, upon the films. The years again pass—they 
do it discreetly, between the chapters: but not, this 
time, before Mary has made the romantic acquaintance 
of a gardener’s son in France. His name is Pierre, 
and the fact is communicated to us in one of those 
flashes of idiomatic French which carry conviction to 
the most hardened breast. ‘‘ Alors, tu es Pierre?’’ 
““ Oui, je suis Pierre.’’ Just that. The rest of the 
conversation is almost all thoughtfully translated for 
us, but that one touch has given the boy a local 
colour as well asa name. Like the more famous Pierre 
of Thackeray, he follows the drum. When Mary is 
twenty, and living with her grandmother in London, 
Pierre of course meets her again—by coincidence. He 
has grown into a handsome man: he rescues her from 
an embarrassing predicament: she loves him. Ah, 
how she loves him! So much that, when her grand- 
mother hints that really it would be more suitable to 


marry a fat man with money, she does so, and writes 
Pierre quite a nice letter to explain. She is anxious 
that he should appreciate her grandmother’s point of 
view. ‘‘ You must not blame her. She is convinced 
that we are not meant for each other.’’ But—‘' Do 
not think that I do not love you. Don’t think that, 
Pierre.’’ As if he would, for a little thing like being 
renounced for ever! All this reads exactly like Mr. 
Barry Pain’s parody of ‘ An Englishwoman’s Love- 
Letters "—‘‘ You told me, dearest, that I should find 
your mother formidable. I did. . . . Kindness, a 
straight waistcoat, and six easy lessons in how to 
behave at tea, are what she really wants. . . . I do like 
her; she is worth winning.’’ Some of our most serious 
novelists write about being in love as Johnson accused 
Cowley of writing love-poetry—as if they had only 
heard of another sex. But we must hurry on. Ten 
years more must elapse, Pierre must return to make 
love to the married Mary, he must be on the verge of 
inducing her to fly with him, when—I have scarcely 
the heart to write it down—she is saved by a summons 
to the bedside of her sick child. 


Lest I should be suspected of having made the whole 
thing up, I will quote. This is the language held by 
Mr. Fawcus, the comic  schoolmaster-become- 
caretaker : 


I am ready in the cause of literature and learning to sacrifice 
what remains to me of scholastic dignity by exposing myself in 
the toga virilis of service, in other words, a green baize apron 
punctually at 6.30 a.m. to the public eye, and if the public eye 
chooses to regard my daily renovation of the brass, my 
quotidian lustration of the steps, as menial, | merely say with 
what’s his nomen “‘ per ardua ad astra.’’ 


It could not be worth the while of any human being 
to challenge comparison with the creator of Mr. 
Micawber; but almost any human being could do it 
better than this. And to think that Mr. Mackenzie 
once wrote ‘ Guy and Pauline’! 


Miss Stockley’s book is far more original and vital, 
but it is conventional enough for all that. It employs 
a device previously employed by Shakespeare and Miss 
Ethel Dell. The scene is Rhodesia, where apparently 
whisky is called pongola and consumed in surprising 
quantities. A drunkard, good at heart, is redeemed 
by the love of a pure but misjudged woman, who, hav- 
ing youth, beauty, wealth and a great name, is pursued 
by the most unfortunate scandals. This lady’s gallant 
devotion to her beloved is ingeniously and powerfully 
contrasted with the weak-mindedness of another 
woman, who convinces herself that, when she jilted the 
drunken hero (he is precipitated into the drunkenness 
by the jilting), it was because she shared his taste for 
whisky and was afraid that, if they did marry, they 
might both succumb to the temptation or have a child 
who might do the same. _ rationalization! There 
are touches of genuine comedy, and some of the narra- 
tive is exciting. Miss Stockley has a gift. 


As for Mr. Anderson, I repeat that he has genius. 
But how he squanders it! His hero’s boyhood in a 
little Ohio town is vividly and intimately alive: old 
Windy McPherson himself, who dresses up in a 
uniform and believes he can blow the bugle at the 
celebration, is a figure at once so revolting and so 
pathetic that, once we have read of him, we shall never 
lose him out of memory ; and there is a scene of tragic 
power and beauty, in which the men of the town stand 
in the rain outside the jail to hear the ravings of a 
sexual maniac who has been arrested for murder. But, 
to get the little that is thrillingly good, we have to put 
up with a lot that is wearisomely bad. Windy 
McPherson’s son is presented as a typical American 
maker of millions. He is a vague, rudderless, mean- 
ingless neurotic, drifting from hysteria to intoxication, 
and monstrously preoccupied with his nearly non- 
existent self. Is he really typical? He would perhaps 
appear less dull in print if some attempt had been 
made to give form, proportion and significance to his 
meanderings and maunderings. 
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Competitions 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZES 


| 


For the Acrostic and Chess Competitions there are weekly 


prizes :—In each case a Book (selected by the competitor) 
viewed in that issue of the Saturpay Review in which the 
problem was set. 

RULES. 


1.—The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the list printed on this 
page in our first issue of each month. 

2.—The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

Competitors not complying with these Rules will be dis- 
qualified. 

Award of Prizes.—When solutions are equally correct, or o! 
equal merit, the result will be decided by lot. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication in the case 
of Acrostics, and the Thursday following publication in the case 


of Chess. 
ACROSTICS 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC: No. 54. 


Victorian NOvELIsT AND Book. 
Rivale grows beside yon brook. 
A little Tuscan town behold. 
In Persia reverenced of old. 
Exact, unyielding, stern, austere. 
This demon we no longer fear. 
A mineral not hard to break. 
On horses here our coins we stake. 
Mother of twins who shine above. 
He’ll harbour you, but not ‘‘ for love.’’ 
Reverse a bird that sings in May. 
** Fishes’ physician ” old wives say. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 52. 


Look ROUND !—FROoM Nortu TO EAst, THROUGH SouTH TO West— 
Ne’ER BUILT SO SMALL A BIRD SO LARGE A Ngst! 

1. Surmounts the dome of London’s lordliest fane. 

2. Let it come quickly, lest it come in vain! 

3. Swims in the water, leaps upon the land. 

4. Made at the moment, uttered out of hand. 

5. Bird of ill omen to the superstitious. 
6 
7 
8 
9 


Cates of this kind one seldom deems delicious. 
A large and famous western stream curtail. 
Over bold Hector how did I prevail! 

Lives from our world secluded and remote. 


re- 


Halve one who treach’rously a monarch smote. 

ll. ’Tis common—if, indeed, its heart you find! 

12. Though lady’s coy, this damsel may prove kind. 

13. Has often figured in fair Gretchen’s dower. 

14. So harsh a name! so beautiful a flower! 

15. In my sharp tusk resides my lethal power. 

Solution of Acrostic No. 52. 

Cc ros 
H el 4 | 
R an Al 1A genus including the various species of 
I mprompt U Frogs. 
S creech-ow L 
T asteles S 
rino Co 
P hoc A3 2 Over Captain Hector M’Intyre; see 
H ermi T ‘The Antiquary,’ chap. xxx. 
E Hud? 3 Judges iii. 20. 
R if E 


W aiting-mai D 
ix-dolla R 
E schscholtzi A 
arwha L 


Acrostic No. 52.—The Duke of Newcastle, Forest Farm, 
Windsor Forest, enjoys the distinction of having sent in the only 
correct solution; he has selected as his prize ‘ Three Studies in 
English Literature,’ by André Chevrillon, published by Heine- 
mann and reviewed in our columns on March 3 under the title 


of ‘M. Chevrillon’s Studies.’ Four other competitors named 
this book; 32 wanted Viscount Bryce’s ‘ Memories of Travel,’ 
21 ‘ Egyptian Art,’ 11 ‘ Trial of Mary Queen of Scots,’ 10 
‘ Early Civilization.’ and 10 ‘ The Life of Beaumarchais.’ 

One Licut Wronc: Baitho, Lilian, Mrs. E. Ballard, Vichy, 
Doric, Druid, Papeg, Varach, R. Ransom, Carlton, and John 
Lennie. 

Two Licuts Wronc: N. O. Sellam, C. J. Warden, Boskerris, 
Miss Chamier, Shorne Hill, Jeune, Hon. Mrs, Mary Bigham, 
Glamis, Old Mancunian, Lethendy, F. M. Petty, Nyleve, Stucco, 
Oakapple, Zaggle, C. R. Price, C. A. S., Lavender Letts, 
Gunton, Lionel Cresswell, Mrs. a Butler, "Gay, Quagga, St. 
Ives, Macgrotty, Craven, A. M.C.S., and F. I. Morcom. All 
others more. 

Light 8 was a trap into which no fewer than 75 competitors 
fell. Pyrrha, Pallas Athena, Penthesilea, Polyxena, Pamela, 
Petra, Phthia, Panoplia, Peliada, Parca, Pavnetia, Poda, 


Pallada, .Proserpina, Psychostasia, Podagra, Panacea, 
Prosopopceia were all oredited with victory over “ the prop of 
Troy,’’ by solvers unmindful of ‘‘ the plague of Monkbarns.”’ 

For Light 5 ‘‘ Stormy petrel ’”’ is inferior to ‘* Screech-owl.” 
The latter is a compound word, and therefore preferable to two 
separate words; and while the appearance of the stormy petre| 
“is considered by seamen to presage a storm,”’ the Screech-owl 
was formerly considered a bird of ill omen, whence a poet terms 
it the ‘* prophet dire.’ 

For Light 6 ‘‘ Tunicates ’’ is ingenious, but the sea-creatures 
so called are not eaten at all in this country, and are considered 
delicacies in China and elsewhere. 

For Light 10 ‘‘ Jehu ”’ ‘might answer as well as ‘‘ Ehud,” but 
beheading and curtailing is scarcely the same as halving. 

S. B. Cautrietp.—Thanks for the verse which you quote so 
appositely 

The birds were the first of the architect kind, 
And are still better builders than men; 

If you search in the records, I think you will find 
That St. Paul’s was built by a Wren. 

Acrostic No. 51.—Correct: W. T. Woodfield, Nonnes Preeste, 
One Light wrong, Merton. : 

J. A. Jounston.—Regret the error; your solution was quite 
right. Have corrected the score, 

Gramis.—Obviously, one can only “ see hell ’’ metaphorically, 
not literally. Where sunbeams fall, the object they fall on is 
illuminated, but it can scarcely be said that we see light “ in 
the midst of the sunbeams.”’ 

N. O. Settam.—Owing to an accident, the notice regarding 
our Third Competition was inserted a week too late; we must 
therefore take No. 50 as the first of the new series, and No. 54 
as the fifth, not the sixth. 

Boskerris.—Thanks for your amusing article on Acrostics. 

J. Lennre.—Your solution of No. 50 was belated, and acknow- 
ledged on March 10. ‘‘ Nicotine ’? was accepted for Light 6. In 
England, ‘‘ to be not amiss” is a colloquial phrase meaning 
‘*to be suitable,’ but perhaps you do not use it in Scotland, 
just as we do not use your phrase ‘‘ to go amissing.”’ ‘* Ugly "’ 
would fit the flower’s name better harsh, I admit. By 
the way, I wonder how the second “ ’ got into the word? 
Surely the botanist it was called on fe.. have written his 


and 


name ‘ Eschholtz’’ (Ashwood), not Eschscholtz. Glad you 
liked the ‘‘ Swing ”’ joke: there are Southerners who still fail 
to see it. 


E. H.—You did better this time than many more experienced 
solvers. The acrostic was a difficult one. 

St. Ives.—No. 49 (not 50) two lights wrong ;_ accidentally 
omitted, though scored. A ‘ Didactic ’ in the sense of “‘ a treatise 
on education ” (Milton) may have as many readers as the Daily 
Graphic. Taking the word as an adjective, its meaning is that 
given in my Light, which appears to me to be perfectly correct. 
Very pleased to know that our Acrostics have added new interest 
to your life. 

CHESS 
GAME No. 19. 


Evans Gamsit. 


Waite Brack, 10. R — Kil KKt — K2 
1. P — K4 P —K4 11. B — R38 P — Kt4 
2. Kt — KB3 Kt — QB3 12. Q xP R — QORtl 
3. B — B4 —B4 13. Q — R4 B — Kt 
4. P —QKt4 B x KtP 14. QKt—Q2 B — Kt2 
5. P — B3 B —R4 15. Kt — K4 Q — B4 
6. P — Q4 AS 16. B x QP Q —R4 
7. Castles P —Q6 17. Kt—B6ch P x Kt 
8. — Kt Q —B3 18 P xP R —Ktl 
9. P — K5 QO —Kts 192. QR —Ql Q x Kt 


The usual Weekly Book Prize is offered for the best answer 
to the question, How does White win? 


GAME No. 17. 
Pollock (Black) won against Weiss (White) thus :— 


a 


XUM 


E 
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Cassells 
Weekly 


MEN WOMEN AND. BOOKS 


EDITED BY NEWMAN FLOWER 


T HE new Weekly Journal that reflects the 
romance of life. Special exclusive features and 
current gossip in literary, social and political circles 


No. 1 (Just published) contains: 
BACON’S LIFE STORY DISCOVERED 


Sensational Disclosure on Shakespeare’s Plays. 
WHY THE EGYPTIAN DISCOVERIES 
MEAN SO MUCH 
By Professor J. ARTHUR THOMSON 
HUMOURS OF THE CROWN COURT 
By JUDGE PARRY 


THE PASSING PAGEANT. Topics & k Personalities BEDSIDE BOOKS. Rebecc: West. 
CONFESSIONS OF A NUSICAL CRITIC, CROMWELL ASI SEE HIM. John Drinkwater. 
REMINISCENCES OF CHOPIN. By his Last Pupil. 


MEMORIES OF DOWSON AND OTHERS, che, | H-M.Tomlinsonon GOGOL'S “DEAD SOULS,” 


“OLD GADGETT.” Story by Sheila Kaye-Smith. | Edmund Blunden on COMING BOOKS. 


The Week’s Books After-Dinner Stories 
Caricatures by “Matt” In the Lobby 
Clubs and Clubbing | By J. Hugh Edwards 


D. EVERY THURSDAY 
ON SALE EVERYWHERE 


GS SBS SAS SAS CAS SAS CAS SAS SAS CAS SAS SAS SAS SAS SAS SAS SAS SAS SHS SMS SAS cas cas 
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A First Glance at New Books 


ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES 


Bee Melody, A. By Herbert Brown. 274 pp. Melrose: 6s. net. 

Boy Bishop and Other Essays, The. By Walter Clifford Meller. 
157 pp. Bell: 7s. 6d. net. 

Designs of Leon Bakst for the Sleeping Princess, The. A 
Ballet in Five Acts after Perrault. Music by Tchaikovsky. 
Preface by Andre Levinson. 15} x 10}, 18 pp. and 54 plates. 
With a portrait of Bakst drawn by Picasso. Limited edition. 
Benn: Six guineas net. 

Last Harvest, The. By John Burroughs. 295 pp. Cape: 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Magic of Common Sense, The. By George Frederick Wates. 
107 pp. Murray: 3s. 6d. net. 

Tale of the Pyrenees, A. (Ramuntcho.) By Pierre Loti. Trans- 
lated from the French by W. P. Baines. With Colotred 
Plates by Romilly Fedden. 255 pp. Werner Laurie: 10s. 6d. 
net. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Ambassador’s Memoirs, An. By Maurice Paléologue (late French 
Ambassador to the Russian Court). Vol. 1, July 3, 1914- 
June 2, 1915. 9} x 6, 350 pp. Illustrated. Hutchinson: 
18s. net. 

Aspects of the Italian Renaissance. By Rachel Annand Taylor, 
with an introduction by Professor Gilbert Murray. 43 x 5}, 
302 pp. 12s. 6d. net. 

Beasts, Men and Gods. By Ferdinand Ossendowski. 8} x 53, 
325 pp. Arnolds: 12s. 6d. net. 

British Coal-Mining During the War, The. By Sir R. A. S. 
Redmayne, K.C.B., M.Sc., etc. (Publication of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, Div. of Economics and 
History; British Series of the ‘ Economic and Social History 
of the World War.’) 93 x 64, xiv + 348 pp. Milford, Oxford 
University Press. 

Famous Poison Trials. By Harold Eaton. 73 x 5, 246 pp. 
Collins: 7s. 6d. net. 

History of the Canadian Pacific Railway, A. By Harold A. Innis. 
365 pp. King: 12s. 6d. net. 

Jersey. An Isle of Romance. By Blanche B. Elliott. Illustrated 
with Etchings by H. V. Edge and a Frontispiece by Edmund 
Blampied. 83 x 52, 259 pp. T. Fisher Unwin: 10s. 6d. net. 

King’s Journalist, The. 1659-1689. Studies in the Reign of 
Charles II. By J. G. Muddiman. [IIlustrated. 294 pp. 
Bodley Head: 12s. 6d. net. 

Lango, The. A Nilotic Tribe of Uganda. By J. H. Driberg. 
(Uganda Civil Service), with a foreword by Sir Robert 
Thorne Coryndon, K.C.M.G. 10} x 6}, 468 pp. Illustrated. 
63s. net. 

Louise Imogen Guiney. Her Life and Works. By E. M. 
Tenison. 8x 54, xxvi + 348 pp. Macmillan; 15s. net. 
Macrobius Or Philosophy, Science and Letters in the Year 400. 
By Thomas Whittaker. 101 pp. Cambridge University 

Press: 6s. 6d. net. 

Master of the Russian Ballet, The. (The Memoirs of Cav. Enrico 
Cecchetti.) By Olga Racster. With a Preface by Anna 
Pavlova and eight illustrations. 301 pp. Hutchinson: 21s. 
net. 

Minoans, The. By George Glasgow. With four illustrations. 
92 pp. Cape: 4s. 6d. net. 

Path to Peace, The. By the Author of ‘‘ The Pomp of Power.” 
416 pp. Hutchinson: 18s. net. 

Perthshire Naturalist, A. Charles Macintosh of Inver. By Henry 
Coates. Introduction by Professors J. Arthur Thomson and 
Patrick Geddes. 244 pp. Fisher Unwin: 18s. net. 

Scriabin. By Alfred J. Swan. 119 pp. Bodley Head: 6s. net. 

Story of a Varied Life, The. An Autobiography. By W. S. 
Rainsford. 9} x 6, 481 pp. Illustrated. Allen and Unwin: 
18s. net. 

Tennyson: A Modern Portrait. By High 1’Anson Fausset. 
8} x 5}, 309 pp. Selwyn and Blount: 8s. 6d. net. 


VERSE 
Educational Publishing Co., Welsh Drama Series. 6 x 43, 


( Paper.) 

No. 56, The Dark Little People. By J. O. Francis. A Comedy 
of the Welsh Tribes, in Three Acts. pp- 

No. 59, Cross Currents. By J. O. Francis. A Play of Welsh 
Politics. 98 pp. 
Images and Meditations. A Book of Poems. By Mary Duclaux. 
(A. Mary F. Robinson.) 65 pp. Fisher Unwin: 5s. net. 
Mad Minstrel, The. By Robert Watson. 73 x 5, 128 pp. 
T. Fisher Unwin: 4s. 6d. net. 

Night Sounds. By Rosaleen Graves. 8 x 5, 31 pp. Blackwell: 
2s. 6d. net. . 

Selected Poems. By Robert Frost. 72 x 5,133 pp. Heinemann: 
6s. net. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Are the Dead Conscious or Unconscious? An Essay. By 
E. D.C. K. C. M.A. 7} x 5, 192 pp. Elliot Stock: 3s. 6d. 


net. 

Behula, the Indian Pilgrims. By Rai Bahadur Dinesch Chandra 
Sen, D.Litt., translated by Capt. J. W. Petavel, R.E. (Retd.) 
7 x 42, 100 pp. Uzac: Rs. 2. 


March 1923 
Competitions (continued from 376). 
K — Kr2 
27. Kt x R (a) P — B3 ch 
28. K — R4 B — B7 ch 
29. P — Kt3 B x P mate. 
(a) 
1f27. OxR P — B3 ch. 
28. K — R4 B — B7 ch 
29. P — Kt3 Kt x KKtP 
and mates in two moves. 
Or if 27. K — R& R x RP ch 
K x R (best) Kt — B65 ch 


winning the Queen, 

The winner of the Competition is Mr. Chas. M. Meanwell, 
7 Muswell Hill Road, N.10, who-has chosen as his prize Professor 
Jean Capart’s ‘ Egyptian Art,’ published by Allen and Unwin 
and reviewed by us on March 3 under the heading of ‘ The 
Two Lands. 

Correct solutions were also received from Spencer Cox, A. R, 
Cripps, E. Macdonald, B. Goulding Brown, H.S.R., C. J. Cole, 
Rev. H. B. Walton, T. Herbert, M. P. S., W. R. Burgess, 
D, J. Duthie, A. W. Yallop, Edwin Gardiner, J. I. Craig, 
H. R. Cadman, Dr. Eric L. Pritchard, and Sir H. Crump. 

Sir H. Cromp.—After 27. Q — Q7, R — K4 ch; K — R4, 
Black can mate in 4 by P — Kt4; 29. K x RP, R — R1 ch; 
30. K — Kt4, R— R5 ch; 31. K — B3, R — KB5. 

D. J. DurHiz.—You are quite right. B — B4 is better; then, 
in answer to OQ — Kt6 White can play Q — K2; or if Q — R8 ch, 
K — K2. 

Major WIncrigt.p.—Where is the mate if White plays B — 03? 
Many thanks for appreciative remarks and suggestion. 

E. MacponaLp.—Thanks for game. 

Dr. E. L. Prircuarp.—In Game 15 the actual ending was as | 
gave it, unless my authority is at fault. 

In future diagrams wil) be given only with the solutions of the 
Chess games; thus enabling new readers to see at a glance the 
problem which had been set, and so follow the solution. 

Mrs. Hippistey.—R—K5 would be answered by P—B3. 

P. W. Darrysuire.—R—K8 is much quicker and neater than 
R x R ch. 

Spencer Cox.—lI will look into the matter. The root cause is 
probably influenza. 

A. R. Crippes.—Yours of February 28: What is Black going to 
do if White plays Q x BP, threatening Q — B7? His best move 
appears to be OQ — KB3, when White checks at Q5 and wins the 
Queen at least, for it is mate in two if the Queen .interposes 


OF THE GUMS, 
A GUARANTEED CURE 


75 per cent. of such diseases as Anzwmia, Dermatitis, Indigestion, 
Gastritis, Rheumatism, Arthritis and Nose, Eye and Ear 
Troubles, Lassitude and Nervous Disorders, etc., are directly attri- 
butable to the absorption of the poisons from the gum socket disease 
known as Pyorrhcea. Probably r cent. of the adult population of 
these islands have this disease, and 90 per cent. of extractions at the 
Dental Hospital in London are due to Pyorrhaea. Doctors and Dentists 
= tell you there is no cure, and, outside our simple method, there 
none. 


WE GUARANTEE TO CURE EVERY CASE WE UNDERTAKE 


by simple painless home treatment, without drugs, poisons, vaccines, 
electricke ny injections. Do not have your teeth extracted. Write to 
this clinic first. 

An original and explanatory booklet entitled ‘‘ Pyorrhcea Alveolaris 
and Similar Diseases "’ (third edition 24 pages), just published at ls., 
seit pest free to any sufferer upon receipt of 6d. stamps. Address The 


a ASEPLENE, Ltd., 33 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C.2. - 


INSURANCE AND INVESTMENT 


Endowment Assurance is 


the ideal combination 
of Life Assurance and 
Investment. 


LTD. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1 
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HELP THE BLIND TO HELP 
THEMSELVES 


The blind do not need pity. But they continuously 
need the practical sympathy of the sighted, and that 
assistance which can enable them by their own efforts 
and courage to overcome to the greatest possible extent 
their handicap, and become self-supporting and useful 
members of the community. 


To help them in every way possible to attain this 
independence is one of the main objects of the National 
Institute for the Blind, although its activities naturally 
include relief work and the maintenance of homes and 
hostels for the aged. By the publication of embossed 
books and music, the preparation of special text-books 
for students, the provision of appliances and apparatus, 
the maintenance of a school of massage and a blind 
babies’ home where the latest methods of specialized 
training are employed, and by many other means, 
including financial assistance to pupils for the various 
professions, the National Institute is gradually raising 
the status of the blind. In addition, artizans and indus- 
trial workers of all kinds benefit by the instruction and 
example of the Institute’s staff of blind home teachers, 
while very considerable money grants, amounting last 
year to over £40,000, are made to local institutions for 
the blind in all parts of the country. 


THIS WORK, HOWEVER, NEEDS YOUR 
CONSTANT SUPPORT 


Please Help as far as you are able 


National In:titute fer the Blind 
(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920). 


Hon. Treasurer: G. F. MOWATT, J.P. 
Secretary-General : HENRY STAINSBY. 


All donations should be addressed to the Hon, Treasurer, 
Dept. S.R., 224 Great Portiand Street, London, W.1. 


THORNTON BUTTERWORTH Lro 


Ready 10th April 
THE WORLD CRISIS 


1911—1914 


BY THE 


Rt. Hon. WINSTON CHURCRILL, C.H. 


First Lord of the Admiralty, 1911-1915. 


“Clearly, when the book is published, it will, from the 
literary point of view, be as good as his ‘ River War,’ which is 
one of the most comprehensive pieces of historical writing in 
English."’"—Evening Standard, 


**Sir William Robertson Nicoll regards him as a successor to 
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The Business Outlook 


NDUSTRY, through the mouths of its spokesmen, 
[: not generally very pleased with its own progress 

just before a Budget, but all the available indications 
show steady improvement all round with, perhaps, 
rather too violent expansion in those industries that are 
being artificially fed owing to Continental deadlock. 
The February trade returns are quite good when allow- 
ance is made for lower prices of manufactured articles 
and the fact that more than the whole of the decrease 
shown in exports is due to smaller sales of new ships. 
Our steel output for February indicates feverish activity 
and the figures of unemployment, bankers’ clearings, 
and rising prices in the metal markets, are confirming 
symptoms of trade improvement. The Stock Exchange, 
nevertheless, continues to put up the prices of gilt-edged 
securities, in spite of Mr, Cecil Baring’s remark at the 
U.K. Temperance Provident Institution meeting that 
‘*one gust of a good healthy trade wind would blow 
the surface froth off many an apparent profit.” A very 
apt metaphor, but perhaps a little out of place at a tem- 
perance society’s meeting ? 


CAPITAL FLOTATIONS IN AMERICA 


According to the Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
of New York for February 24, ‘‘ January broke 
all records for new capital flotations in the 
United States as represented by the stock, bond 
and note issues brought out on behalf of cor- 
porations and by States and municipalities foreign 
and domestic and as represented by farm loan 
issues’’ . . . the grand total of stocks and bonds 
which came on the market aggregated no less than 
$879} millions. These figures appear to have left all 
previous records far behind, the highest previous 
amount for any month of any year as far as the 
Chronicle’s records go having been the total of $617} 
millions in May, 1922. The aggregate was swollen by 
the appearance of a few issues of exceptional size ; for 
example, the Anaconda Copper Mining Company with 
two issues amounting to $150 millions and Armour & 
Co.’s two issues coming to $110 millions and the 
Chronicle also points out that a very large part of the 
month’s total was for the purpose of acquiring or 
redeeming existing issues, about $185 millions, out of 
the grand total of $879} millions being for refunding 
purposes. Industrial flotations predominated amount- 
ing to nearly $422% millions, Public Utility offerings 
reached over $1452 millions, and Railroad issues were 
on a much larger scale than in recent months, amount- 
ing to $54? millions. 


FOREIGN ISSUES 


The ‘‘only foreign obligation sold during the month’’ 
was, according to the Chronicle, the long awaited 
Republic of Cuba Loan. There seems, however, to be 


a small mistake here, seeing that among municipal 
issues Canada figures for $18 millions, and Canada is 
not yet a suburb of New York. These figures seem to 
support the view of those who contend that America’s 
own internal demands for capital are, and are likely to 
be, on so huge a scale that she will have very little, if 
any, surplus left over for developing her position as 
the world’s capital market. They show that she had 
nothing to spare except for the Cuban Government 
which is more or less under her financial tutelage, and 
for Canada, a neighbour with whom her economic rela. 
tions have long been close. They do not indicate any 
throwing open of her market to all the capital-hungry 
nations of the earth. But we always have to remember 
that public issues are by no means a certain and com. 
plete record of capital movements, which may be 
carried out on a great scale through purchases and 
sales of existing securities. 


BANKERS AS GUIDES 


Judgment was delivered on Tuesday last in a very 
interesting case brought by Prosperity, Ltd., against 
Lloyds Bank. It appeared that the plaintiffs con. 
ducted a scheme described by counsel as a ‘“‘ scheme 
of insurance of a snowball character.’’ They asked for 
a declaration that the notice given by the defendants 
to close their account at the defendant’s bank was 
invalid, and that they should have reasonable notice, 
which they considered should have been twelve months, 
Mr. W. W. Paine, one of the joint general managers 
of the bank, stated in his evidence, as reported by the 
Morning Post, that he took a very strong view indeed 
as to the association of the bank with this scheme. 
He was mortified when he found the bank's 
name associated with this concern, the original name 
of which, ‘‘ Pass it on prosperity,’’ was in his view 
pretty nearly enough for one by itself, while the claim 
in the plaintiff's pamphlet that ‘‘ Prosperity, Ltd., 
places its subscribers in possession of large invest- 
ments at a negligible cost” could, in Mr. Paine's 
view, only be carried out by wizardry; and he did not 
believe in wizardy. ‘‘ Someone,” he said, “has 
got to suffer from this scheme at some time or other, 
and it is not, therefore, in my judgment, in the 
interests of trade.”’ 


THE RESPONSIBILITY IMPLIED 


~In giving judgment. His Lordship said that in his 

view a bank could not close an account in credit with- 
out reasonable notice. He did not feel called upon to 
criticize the scheme, but in his view it was not an 
illegal scheme. He had come to the conclusion that, 
having regard to the knowledge and approval in the 
first place of Lloyds Bank of the scheme, one 
month was not an adequate notice to give. Finally, 
the parties arranged terms, Lloyds Bank continuing 
the account for a further limited period under certain 
terms. The case arouses very interesting problems 
of banking ethics. As Mr. Paine said, to a great 
extent the public of this country relies in_finar- 
cial matters on the guidance of the big banks and 
financial institutions. At the same time, if once the 
banks adopt the principle that they will not carry a0 
account, when it is in credit, of an institution which 
for any reason they do not regard with favour, they 
must be prepared to accept the responsibility of prac 
tically guaranteeing the respectability of every institu 
tion and person whose accounts they keep. 


GERMAN PRICE CHANGES 


With public interest centred almost exclusively it 
the Ruhr problem, it is perhaps not surprising that the 
important fluctuations which have occurred during the 
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ast month in the German internal price level are not 
attracting the attention they deserve. According to 
the March index numbers compiled by the Frankfurter 
Zeitung, the dollar quotation has fallen during Feb- 
ruary in relation to the mark by well over 40 per 
cent., but the prices of certain manufactured articles, 
into the production of which domestic raw materials 
and labour enter in a high degree, still show consider- 
able advances as against the beginning of February, 
This is particularly the case in respect of paper, 
cement, building materials, timber and wooden goods, 
as well as of products of the ceramic industry. Textile 
and leather goods, however, appear to have cheapened 
slightly in sympathy with the raw material quotations, 
moving together with the foreign exchanges. So far 
there is no sign of a rise in the domestic wholesale 
prices over and above those ruling on the international 
markets, but it must not be forgotten that the German 
manufacturers invoice their exports in foreign curren- 
cies and, in the present circumstances, the latter quo- 
tations probably are no longer competitive. It is 
certainly of interest to point out that a well-known 
Swiss statistician, Dr. Lorenz, writing in Die Kurve, 
comes to the conclusion that, in comparison with Swiss 
prices, German industries are losing surely and rapidly 
that marginal advantage which permits of exchange 
dumping. 


FEBRUARY TRADE RETURNS 


In February, 1922, the export of ships amounted to 
the extraordinary figure of £7 millions, and as similar 
exports for 1923 were valued at just over £4 million the 
decrease of £1} millions in our total exports during 
February compared with a year ago (which comparison 
is employed throughout the paragraph) is seen 
really to mean a considerable increase in general 
exports. Indeed, the only notable decrease in exports 
is over 4? million in machinery, nearly all classes record- 
ing a continuance of the steady gains which have been 
a feature of the last few months. Exports of cotton and 
woollen goods both show an improvement of over 
#1 million and coal nearly £24 millions. Practically all 
countries, including France and Italy, contributed to this 
great increase, but Germany was most prominent pur- 
chasing 1 million tons against 360,000 tons. But the 
striking feature of the February returns is the increase 
of £144 millions in the imports, of which £4}? millions 
is represented by food and drink, £64 millions by raw 
and semi-raw materials, and less than £3 millions by 
manufactures. The large imports of raw materials are 
encouraging ; incidentally, with regard to an increase of 
over £22 millions in imports of meat, the great reduc- 
tion in unemployment and short time since a year ago 
must have considerably increased consumption. 


THE GERMAN HARVEST 


According to final figures issued by the German 
Government the crop of cereals in 1922 was 264 per 
cent. lower than for 1921, wheat being 33 per cent. 
less, rye 23 per cent., oats 20 per cent. and spring 
barley 17 per cent. These yields are stated to be about 
50 per cent. lower than those of 1913. Root crops in 
1g22 exceeded the returns of 1921, especially potatoes, 
which were 554 per cent. higher, but these crops were 
also considerably below those of 1913. The areas 
cultivated in 1922 and 1913 greatly differ, but the 
following table of the average yields per hectare shows 
clearly the altered conditions of German agriculture as 
officially presented. 


AVERAGE YIELD PER HECTARE (2.471 AcrES) IN 100 KILOS 
(50 K. = 1 cwr.) 


Winter Wheat... 
Summer Wheat 
Winter Spelt 
Winter Rye 
Summer Rye ... 
Spring Barley ... 
Oats 
Potatoes 


THE NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


Three weeks of the financial year now remain and the 
return for the week ended March 10 shows a surplus to 
date of £103 millions; last year in the period com- 
parative to that still to run an additional 410} millions 
was secured. Income Tax has now yielded £7 
millions more than estimated, Estate Duties £54 
millions, and Customs £4} millions; the most glaring 
laggard is Miscellaneous Special Receipts, an item still 
#46 millions behind. The week’s surplus of £153 
millions was augmented by advances of £°} million from 
the Departments, £2} millions from Treasury Bonds 
and £1 million from Savings Certificates These total 
proceeds enabled the repayment of £17} millions of 
Treasury Bills and also the whole of the Bank of 
England Advances of £514 millions. 


INDUSTRY AND THE BUDGET 


By HartLey WITHERS 


XCEPTIONAL importance is attached to the 

speech made by Sir Eric Geddes, the President 

of the Federation of British Industries, on 
Tuesday last. As one of the forceful administrators 
whom the war produced, as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Economy, a post which will make him 
famous as long as our after-war finance is studied and 
now as chairman of the great organization which can 
justly claim the title Federation of British Industries, 
Sir Eric can speak on the subject of the financial 
problems which face this country with quite unparalleled 
authority. The speech that he made certainly did not 
shirk the difficulties with which we are faced. He was 
able to record a distinct improvement in our trade 
during 1922 and he laid stress on the very interesting 
fact, already familiar to close students of the figures, 
that in general the trade relations between us and the 
great areas into which international trade is usually 
divided has hardly been altered at all by the results 
of the war. ‘‘ If,’’ he said, ‘‘ we divide the world into 
large groups, such as Europe, the Far East, the 
Americas, the Empire, and so forth, we find that the 
proportion of total export trade done with these dif- 
ferent markets in 1922 as compared with 1913, is very 
similar. In fact, broadly speaking, each of these 
large sections of the world took an export business 
from us of ‘roughly 30 per cent. less value than it did 
in 1913. In imports the result is very similar. . . .”’ 

With regard to the prospects for the current year, 
Sir Eric is by no means hopeful, owing to the disturb- 
ance and dislocation of trade caused by the occupation 
of the Ruhr and more of Germany by the French. In 
his opinion this event makes it much more than 
doubtful whether the improvement of trade conditions 
maintained during 1922 can continue now. On this 
subject Sir Eric’s opinion is entitled to the very highest 
respect, but it may be suggested that other indus- 
trialists in a position to draw authoritative conclusions 
concerning the outlook have expressed the view that in 
the case of this country the result of the Ruhr occupa- 
tion may be more helpful than disastrous. Sir Eric 
says that ‘‘ Germany injured industrially and economic- 
ally will be unable to buy from other parts of the world 
and therefore those other parts of the world will be 
unable to buy from us.’’ This is certainly true, 
but it is also true that we are at present getting 
in this country a large number of orders which would 
otherwise have gone to the Continent. 

Sir Eric proceeded to show not only that we were 
still very far from having got back to the level of 1913, 
but that we had to do very much better from the pro- 
ductive point of view than we did in 1913, if we were to 
solve the problems of a larger population and higher 
taxation and the American Debt Charge, all of which 
make it essential that we should produce on a much 
greater scale than we did before the war, if we were 
to enjoy the same level of generally diffused prosperity. 
It is very well that this higher ambition should be put 
before us by so eminent an authority; post-war dis- 
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illusionment and disenchantment have taken us too far 
in the direction of pessimism. We have to remember 
how tremendous was the industrial effort which we 
made during the war and how tremendous an effort 
we might make in time of peace, if only we could 
secure a more reasonable temper between the nations 
and between all classes of the community, so that they 
would work together towards a common end, the im- 
provement of man’s material lot, with something like 
the energy and devotion which they were prepared to 
put into the task of mutual destruction. 

In order to secure the improvement which he shows 
to be at once desirable, and only attainable with very 
great difficulty, Sir Eric lays timely stress on the need 
for drastic economy. He showed from examination 
of the Estimates that have now been laid before Parlia- 
ment that the reforms which he and his Committee 
proposed in order to secure a reduction of £100 
millions in expenditure during one year, with more to 
follow thereafter, seem likely to be accomplished in the 
course of two years. He showed, on figures which 
were necessarily to a great extent estimated, a very 
much smaller margin available for capital purposes 
than before the war, and he contended that with a 
much smaller capital fund it is evidently impossible to 
set a much larger population to work in this country. 
He thus arrived at the conclusion that the country is 
being taxed out of existence; he does not see where 
the surplus is to come from which is necessary to carry 
the increased burdens in the way of population which are 
forced upon us. The position may not perhaps be quite 
so serious as Sir Eric’s figures seem to indicate. But 
there can be no question that plentiful and cheap capital 
is one of the needs of the world at the present moment 
or would be if that improved temper referred to above 
could only be secured. As things are the readiness 
with which attractive new issues are snapped up in 
the City does not seem to indicate a serious scarcity 
of capital, though one reason for this state of things 
may be that recent issues have not really been demands 
for new capital, but have largely had the effect of 
replacing loans and overdrafts with money subscribed 
by the public. Everyone, however, must agree that 
cheaper capital, especially if it can be got, under sound 
conditions, into the impoverished countries of the 
world, will be of enormous benefit to trade recovery ; 
and from this point of view Sir Eric’s demonstration 
of the need for it is especially interesting in view of the 
clamour that has been raised in the last few days in 
the Press for extensive reductions of taxation in the 
Budget that Mr. Baldwin will bring in in April. For, 
if an increase in the capital fund is what we want, it is 
evident that the way to secure it is not to reduce taxa- 
tion but to increase debt redemption by the employment 
upon it of every penny of surplus which Mr. Baldwin 
may find available. Taxation that is devoted to debt 
redemption goes straight into the pockets of investors, 
who by being repaid part of their investments are 
practically compelled to find a new channel for it and 
to place it at the disposal of industry. 

In the meantime it is interesting to note with refer- 
ence to our debt to America, that Sir George Lawson 
Johnston, in an interview in the Financial News, has 
been developing a scheme for acquiring assets in 
Canada in order to build up a reserve against our 
American Debt in Canadian dollars. He suggested 
that fortunes have been made by individuals or com- 
panies taking up and developing large blocks of land. 
He wishes to obtain some such increment in value to 
Britain on a scale that will really assist us to meet the 
annual debt payments in Canadian dollars. ‘‘Taking,”’ 
he says, ‘* the annual cost of carrying out my proposal 


-at £100 millions, which would have to be borrowed 


here, as and when it can be profitably utilized, this sum 
would only cost about £5 millions a year, and should 
provide a revenue producing asset that would look 
after a good portion of our annual payment to the 
States.’’ It would be very pleasant if by an invest- 
ment which cost us £5 millions a year, we could earn 
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profits which would earn us something like £30 
millions a year, but it does not seem very likely that 
our Treasury officials could be induced to indulge in 
speculative investments on such a tremendous scale. 
Nevertheless, Sir George Lawson Johnston’s proposal 
does point the way to the manner in which we have to 
meet our debt to America, not by official but by private 
investment and enterprise; all over our Imperial estate 
and in other parts of the world, we have to husband 
and develop our available resources so as to produce 
in increasing quantities the commodities which America 
shows every sign of consuming at increasing prices. 


INVESTMENT POINTS AND POINTERS 


F the income tax is reduced and the Bank rate 
| remains low, it will probably be good-bye—not au 

revoir—to 44 per cent. yield on long-dated 
Government stock, for already that return is barely 
obtainable at the present price of go} for the Funding 
Loan. The difference between this Stock and Victory 
Bonds (redeemable by drawings) has narrowed to less 
than a point in place of 6 points margin a year ago. 
Conversion and Local Loan stocks are only fractionally 
cheaper. The trustee searching for 5 per cent. 
Government security has only Indian stocks to choose 
from, and personally I think the margin in their 
favour (nearly 10 points in price and ? per cent. per 
yield) an overwhelming inducement. Maybe the land 
of my birth appeals to me where so many others are 
prejudiced, but surely the prejudice becomes an absur- 
dity when the market values the credit of Siam higher 
than that of our greatest dependency. 

Is it time yet, I wonder, to say that the bottom of 
the fall has been seen by French railway 6 per cent. 
sterling bonds? Bearing in mind that the Stock Ex- 
change rarely, if ever, awaits actuality, there is sore 
temptation in present prices : 

Highest price Lowest price Present 


last year. this year. price. 
Midi 89? 72k 81 
Nord gog 784 83 
Orleans... go 724 81 
92 748 84 


The yields range between 7} and 7} per cent., allow- 
ing for accrued interest. 

Speculative buying of Russian Government Stocks 
is traceable to the favourable impression created by 
Mr. E. F. Wise accepting a prominent position with 
the Soviet’s trading company, and the announcement 
indicating that the Government wishes the resumption 
of operations by foreign companies willing to work 
their properties and concessions under lease, There 
certainly appear to be big speculative possibilities in 
this connexion, but it would seem much less risky to 
buy the shares of a British company such as, to give 
the best example, the Russo-Asiatic Corporation priced 
at gs. 6d., than to purchase Government bonds, the 
sterling interest payment on which would probably 
swallow the whole of Russia’s ‘million tons” of 
paper money. 

A friendly reader asks me if I think well of Home 
Rails—and Argentines. Well, I do up to a point— 
but that point, for me, has been reached for the time 
being, and I rather fancy the prospects of the rolling 
stock builders and rail makers, if railway shareholders’ 
dividends are to be maintained. Vickers, Armstrong 
Whitworth, etc., and in the electrical section, General 
Electric at 20s., seem promising purchases. 

The oil share market has just had another of those 
little flares, so like the natural characteristics that 
appeal to the gambling instinct. It may signify the 
end of the prolonged liquidation, and in that case the 
trend of values will doubtless be much the same as 
experienced elsewhere. he 

The sudden outcry against rubber restriction, 
though extremely irritating to anyone who really under- 
stands the position, should be ignored by share- 
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holders. To throw away a raw material industry so 
obviously the envy of our greatest (and only) creditor 
is impossible. On the contrary, the prospects look 
exceedingly good and likely to make (at is. 6d. to 2s. 
per lb. for the commodity) a very useful addition to 
our trade bill. The purchase as a lock-up for divi- 
dends of such shares as Selangor River, Linggi, 
Sialang and Pegoh, will pay handsomely. 

Last month’s further increase in the native labour 
supply on the Rand mines is significant to those who 
know the industry, Randfontein Central—usually one 
of the difficult mines to man—should derive excep- 
tional benefit, especially now that the complete reor- 
ganization of the huge undertaking is practically 
completed. The shares at 15s. 6d. and those of the 
Randfontein Estates at round 24s. look about ripe for 
a good rise on the prospect of dividend payments in 
June. The assets of the last-named concern appear 
easily worth 34s. per share. 

H. R. W. 


New Issues 


New Issues in February. We give below a com- 
parison of new issues in February with those of a year 
and two years ago. The figures have been taken from 
the compilation of the London Joint City and Midland 
Bank. 


Great* Ceylon British Foreign 
(0's omitted. Britain. India. Possessions. Countries. Total. 
£ £ £ 
Feb. 1923 1,241 286 6,665 1,864 10,056 
2 Months, 1923 2,977 956 15,867 11,308 31,108 
Feb. 1922 6,569 = 5,195 14,232 25,997 
2 Months, 1922 33,991 20 13,271 21,057 68,340 


“Excluding British Government Loans raised directly for national purposes. 


Wandsworth, Wimbledon and Epsom District 
Gas Co. Offer for sale by tender of £50,000 4% 
Irredeemable Debenture Stock at a minimum of 
£78; £100,000 5% Irredeemable Preference Stock 
at the minimum of £93 and £100,000 New Ordinary 
Stock ranking equally with existing. The Ordinary is 
offered at the minimum of £95 and the standard 
dividend is 34%, additions being governed by a more 
or less clear sliding scale arrangement. Particulars of 
the offer are not a model of information and lucidity, 
probably by reason of the Company’s complicated 
capital account, but on the figures given the Debenture 
and Preference Stocks are sound investments. Last 
year £88,000 was available for distribution on the 
Ordinary, which received a total dividend of 64%. 


Lawas (Sarawak) Rubber. Formed to acquire 1,043 
acres in Sarawak, of which about 745 acres are 
planted with rubber. Purchase consideration £14,094 
in cash and £7,047 in fully paid shares. This week 
32,953 4&1 shares were offered for subscription at par. 
The venture has yet to prove itself commercially. 
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Sungei-Timah Estate (Perak), Formed to acquire a 
rubber estate of which about 510 acres are planted with 
mature rubber. Issue of 210,000 shares of 2s. each at 
par; it is estimated that the working capital available 
will be £4,000. In looking to the future the limits of 
economical working upon a small plantation must be 
borne in mind. 


Anglo-Nigerian Tin Mines. According to a state- 
ment for information only the issued capital is £70,151 
in 5s. shares. Purchase consideration £60,000 in 
shares; the vendors have subscribed for £8,000 of 
shares to provide working capital. A number of pros- 
pecting licences in Nigeria have been acquired. An 
obvious speculation. 


Stock Market Letter 


The Stock Exchange, Thursday 


S EVERAL important new foreign loans are known 
to be on the way, and some, in fact, were ex- 
pected to make their appearance earlier this 
month. Their failure to do so is ascribed in good 
quarters to the probability that the sponsors of these 
loans want to see whether the Government will make 
any reduction in the stamp duties on bonds, the oppor- 
tunity for doing so being provided, of course, by the 
introduction of the forthcoming Budget. A good deal 
of attention is focused upon the fact that the business 
of issuing foreign loans, which ought to be almost a 
monopoly of London, has drifted away owing to our 
onerous 2 per cent. stamp duty. Our own people buy 
the bonds back from the countries in which the latter 
are issued, and, although these bonds have to be 
stamped when they are negotiated in the United King- 
dom, the Government loses a lot of stamp duty which it 
would obtain if the whole of the loan were floated over 
here. The stamp duty of 2 per cent. is a war-time 
measure, and it undoubtedly checks the flow of that 
money to London which alone can secure to London 
its pre-eminence in the world’s financial markets. 

The rubber market is dead, and, with the price of 
the material down to is. 4}d. per Ib., American manu- 
facturers have no longer good cause to grumble that 
they are being asked to pay a fancy figure. A good 
deal of unnecessary fuss has been made over the 
alleged attitude of American rubber users who are 
declared to be in a state of righteous indignation at 
the prospect of being called upon to give between a 
florin and half-a-crown per Ib. for rubber this year. 
One still hears airy talk in the City of a possible rubber 
shortage, nor does the quiet dwindling in the price of 
the raw stuff affect the complacent optimism of those 
who look for this 2s. rubber. Meanwhile, the market 
in the shares is up something of a backwater, in that 
holders will not sell, nor do other people want to buy. 
That the industry will take a turn for the better again 
is certain enough, but at the moment there is nothing 
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PAPER MONEY (in millions) 
Latest 


Issues. 
Euro 
Countries 
Austria Kr. 4,016,027 82,128 
Belgium Fr. 6.965 269 
Britain (B. of E.) € 101 
Britain (State) £ 281 
Bulgaria Leva 3,959 
Czecho-Slov. Kr. 8,689 
Denmark Kr. 451 
Esthonia Mk. 1,300 
Finland Mk. 1,458 
France Fr. 37,823 


Germany (Bk.) Mk. 3,513,787 


other Mk. 668,683 


Greece Dr. 3,025 
Holland (Bk.) FI. 959 
Hungary Kr. 74,099 


Italy (Bk. of) Lire 13,992 


Jugo-Slavia Dnrs. 5,256 


Norway Kr. 354 
Poland Mk. 1,037,516 
Portugal Esc. ,04 
Roumania Lei 15,264 
Spain Pes. 4,093 
Sweden Kr. 404 
Switzerland Fr. 873 
Other Countries 

Australia 56 
Canada (Bk.) $ 170 
Canada (State) $ 269 
Egypt LSE 33 
India Rs. 1727 
Japan Yen. 1,261 
New Zealand S 8 


U.S. Fed. Res. “$ 2,256 


{Foreign Bills, 1,011,130 t+Total cash. 


GOVERNMENT DEBT (in thousands) 
Mar. 10, ’23., 


Total dead weight ......... 


Owed abroad 
Treasury Bille 
Bank of England Advances 
Departmental Do. 


In the year to March 30, 1922, a nominal increase of about £80 
millions in deadweight debt was due to conversions, and from 
March 30, 1922, to Oct. 31, 1922, a further addition of £134 
millions is attributable to this cause, 

The highest point of the deadweight debt was reached at 
Dec. 31, 1919, when it touched £7,998 millions. 
1921, it was £7,574 millions, and on March 31, 1922, £7,654 
millions. During the fiscal year £88 millions was actually 
devoted to redemption of Debt. 


GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTS (in thousands) 
Mar. 10, ’23. Mar. 3, ’23. Mar. 11, ’22. 
& & 


Total Revenue from Ap. 1 
» Expenditure ,, ,, 
Surplus or Deficit ......... 
Customs and Excise ...... 
Income and Super Tax ... 
Excess Profits Duties ...... 

Miscellaneous—Special 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS (in thousands) 
Mar. 14, ’23. Mar. 7, ’23. Mar. 


Other 
Government Securities ... 
Other 

Do. less notes in cur- 

rency reserve 

Coin and Bullion ......... 


CURRENCY NOTES (in thousands) 
Mar. 14, ’23. 


Total outstanding ......... 
Called in but not cancld. 
Gold backing .............++ 
B. of E. note, backing ... 
Total fiduciary issue ...... 


Stock Foreign Note Issue Note Issue 
of Assets. Feb. end 


Mar. 3, ’23. Mar. 11, ’22. 
& & 


Figures and Prices 


BANKERS CLEARING RETURNS (in thousands) 


Metropolitan 


Do. (Country) 


LONDON CLEARING BANK FIGURES (in thousands) 


Coin, notes, balances with 
Bank of England, etc.... 
Deposits 
Acceptances 
Discounts 
MONEY RATES 


Do. Federal Reserve N.Y. 
3 Months’ Bank Bills ... 
6 Months’ Bank Bills ... 
Weekly Loans ............0 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES (telegraphic transfers) 
Mar. 15, 23, Mar. 8, ’23. Mar. 16, 22, 


New York, $ to £ ....... 
Do., 1 month forward ... 
Montreal, $ to  ......+.. 
Mexico d. to ............ 
Rio de Jan., d. to milrs.... 
Valparaiso, $ to £& ......... 
Montevideo, d. to §......... 
Lima, per Peru, ~£......... 
Do., 1 month forward ... 
Berlin, marks to & ...... 
Brussels, fres. to %......... 
Amsterdam, fl. to £ ...... 
Switzerland, frcs. to & ... 
Stockholm, kr. to £ ...... 
Christiana, kr. to £ ...... 
Copenhagen, kr. to £ ... 
Helsingfors, mks. to £ ... 
Madrid, pesetas to £ ... 
Greece, drachma to £ ... 
Lisbon, d. to escudo ...... 
Prague, kr. to 
Budapest, kr. to £ ...... 
Bucharest, lei. to £ ...... 
Belgrade, dinars to £ ... 
Sofia, leva to £......... 
Warsaw, marks to £ 
Constntnple., piastres to £ 
Alexandria, piastres to £ 
Bombay, d. to rupee } 
Calcutta, d. to rupee 
Hongkong, d. to dollar ... 
Shanghai, d. to tael ...... 
Singapore. d. to $ ......... 
Yokohama, d. to yen 


TRADE UNION PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYED 


Membership 
Reporting Unions ......... 


On March 5 the Live Register of Labour Exchange showed a 
total of 1,319,0000 unemployed—a decrease of 141,000 compared 
with the end of January, and 587,000 less than a year ago. 


COAL OUTPUT 
Week ending Mar. 3, 
1923. 


tons. 
5,565,600 


Yr. to date 49,031,600 
IRON AND STEEL OUTPUT 


1923. 

Feb. 

tons 
Pig Iron 543,400 
Yr. to date 1,111,300 
Steel 707,100 


Yr. to date 1,331,400 


Mar. 15, ’23. Mar.8, ’23. Mar. 16, 22, 
% 


Mar. 14, ’23. Mar. 7, '23. Mar. 15, "29, 
& 


Feb., 23. Jan. ’23. Feb., 
& 


& & 
193,394 206,137 210,351 
1,686,831 1,736,124 1,847,789 
77,023 76,531 63,352 
289,322 323,054 403,622 
368,978 377,275 378,151 
753,798 743,757 765,677 


% 
3 3 
4 44 44 
3 


4.694 4.693 4.34} 
4.70} 4.703 4.34.3 
4.793 4.783 4.49 
25d. 25d. 27d 
43d. 433d. 
5 23/32d. 543d 
35.70 37.00 38.30 
43d. 423 
8% prem. 8% prem. 26% prem 
76.75 77.75 48.50 
76.83 77.84 48.50 
97,000 92,500 1,184 
89.15 89.80 52.45 
11.893 11.903 11.53 
25.22 25.19 22.34 
17.66 17.66 16.71 
25.72 25.84 25.17 
24.48 24.54 20.77 
1693 169} 205 
973 993 86 
30.49 30.28 27.93 
4.30 440 974 
2 5/32d. 2 5/32d. 
335,000 ,000 32,000 
1583 158 247 
14,500 14,250 3,500 
1,025 985 
450* 430* 310 
755 820 640 
215,000 200,000 18,500 
700 
973 973 97} 
16 3/32d. 164d. 1544. 
283 273d. 293d. 
393d. 374d. 38d. 
283/32d. 285/32d. 27444. 
24, 23/32d. 24 44d. 264d. 
*Sellers. 


End Jan., End Dec., End Jan., 
1922. 
1,205,143 1,246,128 1,406,309 
165,342 174,102 236,161 
13.7 14.0 16.8 


Feb. 24, Feb. 17, Mar. 4, 
1923. 1923. 1922. 
tons. tons. tons. 

5,519,100 5,559,600 5,038,900 
43,466,000 37,946,900 42,484,200 


1923. 1922. 1922. 
Jan. Dec., Feb. 
tons. tons. tons. 
567,900 533,700 300,100 
567,900 4,898,700 588,100 
624,300 546,100 418,800 
624,30  §,820,500 746,300 


XUM 


Cottor 
Cottor 
Sak 
Hemp 
Jute, 
Wool, 
Gre: 
La Pl 
Lincol 
Tops, 
Rubbe 
Leathe 


OVER 


Import 
Export 
Re-exp 
Balanc 
Expt. 
Do. pi 
Export 
Export 
Do. qu 
Export 
Export 
Tonnag 


” 
INDE) 
United 
Wholes 
Cereals 
Other | 
Textiles 
Minera 
Miscell. 

Total 
Retail ( 

Labo 
Food, | 

etc. 
Germar 


(Frankf 


All Cor 
United 
(Bra: 


All Cos 
FREIG 
From 
West It 
Marseill 
Port Ss 
Bombay 
Islands 
B. Aire 
From 

Australi 
B. Aire 
San Lo 
N. Ame 
Bombay 
Alexand 


1 
1 1920. il 
- "| os as 
: 299 867 589,927 838,981 596,448 Spelt 
a | CHE 
+ 429 10,744 11,289 CHE 
350 — ndig 
872 1,442 1,341 Linse 
11,864 35,528 7,902 | Linse 
1,004 — 120,026 63,805 Palm 
3 8,144 1.',349 Petro 
= —1429— 2,116 ) 508 FOO! 
987 1,772 Flour 
? 26,758 14,208 
“ig 1,353+ ‘ 9* 14,547 15,286 ” 
64 266 4,638 3,344 
14731 376 492 Whea' 
| 41 38 247,210 49,362 
E 9 38 748 611 Whea 
533 — 13,669 9,486 N.Y 
2,525 39* 4,172 4,826 Tea, 
274 «113 579 760 TEX! 
535 — 838 1,024 
23 55 58 
149-249 
} 1 — 277 
s 33 87 | 
— 1,739 1,614 | 
1,275 — 1,167 1,489 
8 
3 8 3,083 3,054 4,294 
° Foreign Bills. 
7,686,733 7,702,469 7,655,245 
1,071,363 1,071,363 —1,084,152 
655,060 672,695 919,001 
1,500 
: 176,311 175,711 118,730 
833,875 807,093 997,667 
730,987 719,941 962,229 
+102,888  +87,152  +35,438 
261,962 260,726 305,481 
336,636 317,822 342,370 
19,702 18,462 15,778 
954 954 29,714 
: 50,350 49,550 52,250 
44,151 42,951 140,910 | 
109,495 107,491 115,613 
125,118 123,359 134,549 
48,452 47,412 47,134 
70,650 70,394 80,133 
2 119,102 117,806 127,267 
100,546 101,018 103,209 
127,509 127,508 128,775 | 
24,263 23,790 25,467 
19.3%, 19.2% 18.9% 
25. 2. 
& 4 
281,240 281,156 300,339 
1,497 1,500 1,€64 
27,000 27,000 28,500 
22,450 22,450 19,450 
230,293 230,206 251,725 
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PRICES OF COMMODITIES 
METALS, MINERALS, ETC 
Mar. 15, 23. Mar. 8, ’23. Mar. 16, ’22. 


Gold, per fine OZ. ......-+.... 88s. 8d. 88s. 3d. 95s. 11d. 
Gilver, PCT OZ. 32gd. 314$d. 333d. 
Iron, Sc’h pig No. 1 ton £6.12.6 £6.12.6 #4.16.0 
Steel rails, heavy £9.10.0 49.10.0 69.5.0 
Copper, Standard £74.6.3 £72.8.9 £,60.7.6 
Tin, Straits » £4281.17.6 £213.17.6 £143.2.6 
Lead, soft foreign £28.17.6 429.7.6 £21.17.6 
Spelter 437.12.6 £36.12.6 £26.0.0 
Coal, best Admiralty _,, 37s. 6d. 33s. 6d. 27s. 6d. 


CHEMICALS AND OILS 
Nitrate of per ton £13.10.0 £:13.10.0 £16.0.0 
Indigo, Bengal per Ib. 9s. Od. 9s. Od. 10s. 6d. 
Linseed Oil, spot per ton #41.0.0 £42.0.0 436.10.0 
Linseed, La Plata ton £18.0.0 £18.5.0 £#£:19.10.0 
Palm Oil, Bengal spot ton £:37.0.0 £37.0.0 £33.12.6 
Petroleum, w. white gal. 1s, 2d. 1s. 2d. 1s. 5d. 
FOOD 
Flour, Country, straights 

ex mill 280 Ib. 32s.° Od. 32s, Od. 44s. Od. 
London straights ... 

ex mill 280 Ib. 40s. Od. 40s. Od. 52s. Od. 
Wheat, English Gaz. Avge. 


per cwt. 9s. 4d. Qs. 5d. 12s. 5d 

Wheat, No. 2 Red Winter 
N.Y. per bush. nominal. nominal 1412 cents. 
Tea, Indian Common Ib. 1s. 54d. 1s. 53d. 1s. Od. 


TEXTILES, ETC. 
Cotton, fully middling, 


American per Ib. 16.80d, 16.80d. 10.95d. 
Cotton, Egyptian, F.G.F. 

Sakel per Ib. 17.95d. 17.60d. 18.25d. 
Hemp, N.Z. spot per ton £33.0.0 £33.0.0 36.0.0 
Jute, first marks £32.0.0 £32.15.0 #£25.15.0 
Wool, Aust., Medium 

Greasy Marino Ib. 183d. 183d. 16d. 
La Plata, Av. Merino Ib. 14d. 14d. 123d. 
Lincoln Wethers Ib. . 103d. 103d. 7hd. 
Tops, 64’s Ib. 603d. 61d.* 51d. 
Rubber, Std. Crepe Ib. 1s. 48d. 1s. 53d. 7d. 
Leather,Sole bends, 14-161b. 

per Ib. 2s. 5d. 2s. 5d. 2s. 5d. 
*nominal 
OVERSEAS TRADE (in thousands) 
Feb., Feb., 

1923. 1922. 1923. 1922. 

& 
83,855 69,385 183,555 145,885 
57,510 58,335 124,449 121,482 
9,823 10,174 19,621 18,633 
Balance of Imports . 16,522 876 39,485 5,770 


Expt. cotton gds. total 14,526 13,446 31,105 30,260 
Do, piece gds. sq. yds. 342,558 251,955 742,547 591,072 


Export woollen goods 5,113 3,986 11,328 8,997 
Export coal value....... 6,848 4,446 13,144 9,230 
Do. quantity tons .... 5,903 4,014 11,514 8,035 
Export iron, steel .... 5,226 4,665 11,176 10,525 
Export machinery ... 3,795 4,636 9,024 10,436 
Tonnage entered ....... 3,099 2,579 6,995 5,485 
cleared ....... 4,985 3,889 10,269 7,810 

INDEX NUMBERS 
United Kingdom— Feb.,  Jan., Dec., Feb., July, 
Wholesale (Economist) 1923. 1923. 1922. 1922. 1914. 
Cereals and Meat .... 8473 860 861 948 579 
Other Food Products . 746 7113 706 6403 852 
1,201 1,2053 1,1843 1,037} 616} 
7973 739 805 6963 464} 
Miscellaneous .......... 810 808 8073 936} 553 
eee 4,402 4,324 4,264 4,259 2,565 
Retail (Ministry of Jan., Dec., Nov., Jan., July, 
Labour)— 1923. 1922. 1922. 1922. 1914. 

Food, Rent, Clothing, 
177. «+178 ~=«:180 188 100 


Germany—Wholesale Feb. 1, Jan1. Dec. 1, Nov. 1,Feb. 1, Middle. 


' (Frankfurter Zeitung) 1923. 1923. 1922. 1922. 1922. 1914. 


All Commodities ....... 71,588 20,541 16,741 9,449 4,599 8.9 
United States—WholesaleFeb. 1, Jan. 1,Dec. 1, Feb. 1, Aug. 1, 
(Bradstreet’s) ....... 1923. 1923. 1922. 1922. 1914. 

$ $ $ $ 
All Commodities 13.7011 13.7835 11,4190 8.7087 
FREIGHTS Mar. 15, Mar. 8, Mar. 16, 
From Cardiff to 1923. 1923. 1922. 
West Italy (coal) 14/6 12/0 14/0 
Marseilles a 13/6 12/6 13/6 
Port Said ~. 14/6 13/0 16/0 
Bombay me 15/6 15/0 22/0 
Islands os 11/6 11/0 12/0 
B. Aires es 18/6 17/6 15/6 
From 
Australia (wheat) 37/6 35/0 51/3 
B. Aires (grain) 2/9 18/6 22/6 
San Lorenzo pa 10/0 19/0 25/0 
N. America 18/6 2/6 3/9 
Bombay (general) 19/0 . 24/0 
Alexandria = (cotton-seed) 24/6 0 12/0 


TRADE OF COUNTRIES (in millions) 


1922. + or — 

— 
Country. Months. Imports. Exports. Exports. 
Austria Kr. (gld.) 12 1,591 1,047 — 544 
Denmark Kr. 12 1,448 1,173 — 275 
Finland Mk. ad 306 199 — 107 
France Fr. ad 2,144 1,696 — 448 
tGermany Mk, 9 4,543 2,925  — 1,618 
Greece Dr. 10 1,790 1,204 — 786 
Holland Fl. 3° 170 91 — 89 
Sweden Kr. 1* 88 —- 23 
Switzerland Fr. 9 1,356 1318 — 38 
Australia £ 10 96 96 _ 
B. S. Africa £ 10 41 2 — 20 
Brazil Mrs. 8 962 1,343 + 3881 
Canada $ 68 _- 3 
Egypt SE 9 31 28 + 3 
Japan Yen. 12 1,859 1,595 — 3264 
New Zealand 8 21 81 + 
United States$ 12 3,116 3,832 + 716 

*1923. 


+The method of calculation now adopted by the German Statis- 
tical Office is to express the trade figures in Gold Marks based on 
the world market prices and the Dollar rate of exchange. 


SECURITY PRICES 


BRIT. AND FOREIGN GOVT. 
Mar. 15, ’23. Mar. 8, '23. Mar. 16, '22. 
58% 


58} 
Loan ae 954 913 
43 962 93} 
Do 5%. 1015 1014, 96} 
Do. 4%. 102 1024 993 
Funding 4% «C. 90 89 833 
Victory 4% 904 903 853 
Local Loans ) 653 65} 623 
Conversion 76% 76 723 
Bank of England 242 2424 240 
India 3% «C.. 66} 66} 59 
Argentine (86) 5% .. 100 993 91 
Belgian = 64 64 68 
Brazil (1914) 5% .. 75} 73} 713 
Chilian (1886) 43% . 86 86 77} 
Chinese 5% 96 95§ 944 90} 
French 4% .. 20 343 
German 19/6 1 23 
Italian 33%. 20 20 234 
Japanese 43% (1st) 994 994 102} 
Russian 5% 103 94 14 
RAILWAYS 
Great Western ............ 1133 114} x 873 
Ldn, Mid. & Scottish ... 1133 114} “an 
Ldn. & N.E. Dfd. Ord.... 343 35} _ 
Metropolitan —............00 65 634 x D 34} 
Metropolitan Dist. _ ...... 50} 514 xD 263 
Southern Ord. “A” ...... 364 35} _ 
Underground “A ” ......... 8/6 9/0 5/9 
80 80 53 
B.A. Gt. Southern ......... 87 87 xp 67} 
Do. 854 85 x b 44 
Canadian Pacific ......... 1573 159 156} 
Central Argentine ......... 776 76 57} 
Grand Trunk 4% Gtd. . 794 78} _— 
333 343 26} 
Gat 135 134} 116} 
United of Havana ......... 734 74 55 
INDUSTRIALS, ETC. 
Anglo-Persian 2nd Pref. 25/6 25/3 24/0 
19/6 18/9 13/0 
35/0 35/0 27/6 
Brit.-Amer. Tobacco ...... 86/6 85/0 x p 67/0 
Brit. Oil and Cake ...... 29/3 29/44 23/6 
Brunner Mond _............ 39/6 39/3 25/0 
Burmah O11 53 5} 
65/9 66/9 x D 56/0 
62/0 61/9 xb 37/0xp 
24/9 23/3 18/6 
Dennis Brothers ............ 27/6 26/3 23/3 
Dorman Long ..............5 18/0 18/0 15/6 
9/7} 9/7} 6/14 
een 47/9 47/9 34/0 
General Electric ........... 19/44 19/6 21/3 
Tobacco 78/9 75/9 54/0 
1# 13 24/6 
30/0 30/0 19/9 
92/6 91/3 67/6 
Mexican Eagle 
Modderfontein at 3} 
P. & O. Def. 312 305 295 
15/0 15 8/43 
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doing, a fact upon which prospective purchasers 
should ponder before they deal. 

Two new rubber companies made their appearance 
over the week-end. The public’s reception of the 
concerns will be interesting to observe. 

Students from Guy’s Hospital took possession of 
our capital (in two senses) last Wednesday, and the 
grotesque fancy dresses caused a good deal of amuse- 
ment. Sir Thomas Guy made a princely fortune in the 
days of William III through the simple expedient of 
buying up, from seamen who came ashore, the 
‘* tickets ’’ that were given in payment of their wages. 
These tickets were something like post-dated cheques, 
or Treasury Bills, but the sailor naturally wanted to 
have the money in his pocket, and, accordingly, he 
sold them for cash at a substantial discount. In some 
of the very old Stock Exchange lists, Seamen’s Tickets 
appear in the catalogue of quotations, and Sir Thomas 
Guy was not, of course, the only man who made a lot 
of money in this way, though it is to his beneficence 
that London owes the hospital, which bears his name, 
and the students who bereft us of our loose change the 
other day. Janus 


Money and Exchange 


Money has remained scarce and efforts on the part of 
the market to repay the Bank were followed by renewal 
of indebtedness with slight additions. Discount rates 
showed a slight tendency to ease, partly owing to the 
rapidity with which the volume of Treasury bills has 
lately been reduced. Rates of exchange showed slight 
and uninteresting movements, the price of sterling in 
New York declining to a moderate extent. 


Review 

The Decay of Capitalist Civilization. By Sidney 

and Beatrice Webb. Fabian Society and 

Geo. Allen and Unwin. 4s. 6d. net. 

R. AND MRS. WEBB have devoted lives of 

arduous toil to a purpose with which all must 
sympathize—improving the lot of the manual workers. 
Their earnestness and industry are beyond all praise, 
and even those who do not agree with their remedies 
must acknowledge that they have set us all a fine 
example of public-spirited endeavour towards a great 
purpose. In fact they have been so busy, as they say 
themselves, on municipal administration, research into 
the facts of social organization, and ‘‘ devising and 
advocating measures by which the existing profit- 
making system may be replaced . . by a scien- 
tific reorganization of industry as a democratically- 
controlled public service,’’ that they have never before 
‘* framed an indictment of the capitalist system.’’ It 
is clear that they have very much enjoyed themselves 
in doing so at last, and no one can grudge them the 
holiday from other work that they have devoted to 
showing the capitalist, and everybody else, what an 
ugly undesirable fellow he is. It is an easy task to 
frame an indictment of our present civilization, and to 
make a plausible case for the assumption that if our 
economic arrangements had been on other lines, the 
whole world would have been a better and pleasanter 
place to live in. And yet, in reading the Webbs’ 
demonstrations, one cannot avoid a suspicion that they 
have enjoyed themselves rather too much, and spoilt 
the effect of their holiday task by butchering the capi- 
talist too heartily, and smearing his blood so thick 
over their pages, that their readers begin to wonder 
whether it is real. For instance, it is surely a very 
gross and palpable over-statement to say that ‘‘ the 
outstanding and entirely unexpected result of the capi- 
talist organization of society is the widespread penury 
that it produces in the nation.’’ Is it seriously con- 
tended that the poor are poorer now than they were 
before the Industrial Revolution? There is no need to 
quote Sir Josiah Stamp’s statement (‘ Wealth and 


Taxable Capacity,’ p. 94) showing a ten-fold increase 
in the national income during the last century, with a 
five-fold increase in population, and showing further 
that ‘‘ this increase has been evenly shared by all 
classes of the population ’’; with the result that after 
allowing for the fall in prices ‘‘ the ordinary person of 
to-day is four times as well off in real commodities as 
the person in the corresponding stage in the scale jn 
the beginning of the nineteenth century.’’ We can 
cite in disproof of the Webbs the evidence given by 
their august selves. Mr. Harold Cox, in his ‘ Economic 
Liberty,’ quotes their ‘ Industrial Democracy’ as 
dwelling on the ‘‘ past fifty years’ rise in the condition 
of the English wage-earning class,’’ and showing the 
improvement wrought by the substitution of machine 
industry for hand industry as follows :—‘‘ Costly hand- 
made lace is, in actual fact, usually the outcome of 
cruelly long hours of labour, starvation wages, and 
incredibly bad sanitary conditions; whilst the cheap 
article which Nottingham turns out by the ton is the 
output of a closely combined trade, enjoying exception- 
ally high wages, short hours, and comfortable homes.”’ 
What capitalism has done ‘s to make penury com- 
paratively exceptional, and therefore more evident. 
Again, it surely is another gross over-statement to say 
that ‘‘ all charity—apart from personal friendship—is 
demoralizing to giver afid receiver alike ’’; and here 
is yet another gem—‘‘ It is not too much to say that in 
the Britain or the United States of to-day the very 
existence, in any neighbourhood, of a non-producing 
rich family, even if it is what it calls well conducted, 
is by its evil example a blight on the whole district, 
lowering the standards, corrupting the morality, and 
to that extent counteracting the work alike of the 
churches and the schools.’’ These ebullitions, of 
which innumerable examples are to be found in their 
book, show, perhaps, why the Webbs have been so 
inefficient as preachers, and why their ideal of industry 
as a ‘‘ democratically controlled public service ’’ finds 
so few supporters, in spite of all the blots on capitalist 


civilization. 
Dividends 


Bencat Dooars Riy.—Interim 3 p.c. on Ord. 

Cannon Brewery.—16 p.c. on Deferred and bonus of 16 p.c., 
both tax free. The dividend is similar to that of a year ago; 
but no bonus was then paid. The total 32 p.c. is equal io 
8 p.c. on the Deferred capital before its reduction. 

D. H. Evans.—Final 13 p.c. on Ord., making 18 p.c. for year 
ended Feb, 19. 

Eacte Star AND British Dominions INsuRANCE.—Final 7} p.c., 
tax free, making 30 p.c. tax free for 1922, as for 1921. 
RapwagL Tuck.—Interim 4 p.c. on Ord. 

SEAFIELD RuBBEeR.—5 p.c. for 1922. 

Sunckal Cuumor Estates.—Interim 5 p.c. 
a year ago. 

Unitep Datries.—Interim 1s. per share on Ord. 


No interim was paid 


Publications Received, etc. 


Cabled Reports from Branches. Anglo-South American Bank. 

Commerce Monthly. Mar. A journal of commerce and finance. 
National Bank of Commerce in New York. 

Fuel Economy Review. Feb. A quarterly review devoted to the 
efficient utilization of fuel. 1s. 

Stock Exchange Official Intelligence for 1923. This work of 
reference will be published on March 26 by Messrs. Spottis- 
woode, Ballantyne & Co., Ltd., 1 New Street Square, E.C.4. 
In addition to the usual information respecting some 7,000 
Companies and all the British, Indian, Colonial and Foreign 
Loans known in London, the volume will include particulars 
as to the British Railway amalgamations and absorptions 
effected since the passing of the Railways Act of 1921, the 
group companies which have come into existence, and the 
distribution of the Railways Compensation Account. The 
recommendations of the Commissions appointed in 1922 to 
inquire into the position of the railways of Northern and 
Southern Ireland, respectively, will also appear in the volume, 
as also the customary special chapters on Company Law 
Decisions and on the Finances of the British Counties and 
Municipalities, the Indian Empire, the Colonies, and the 
principal Foreign Countries. 

The Bulletin of the Federation of British Industries. Mar. 13. 
1 


s. 
The Coal Industry and the Legislator. Some facts and figures. 
The Mining Association of Great Britain. 
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High-Class Cinemas. 
STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


SUNDAY (MARCH 18), 6 to 10.30. STAR FEATURE and 11th Episode of 
Thrilling Serial “‘ PERILS OF THE YUKON,” etc. 


NEXT MON., TUES., WED., 1.45 to 10.30. 
TOM MIX in “TRAILING.” 
“TIT FOR TAT” 
Jessie J. Robertson, 
HENRY EDWARDS and CHRISSIE WHITE. 
NEXT THURS., FRI. and SAT.—1.45 to 10.30. 


All-Star Cast in “JUST AROUND THE CORNER.” 
Based on the story by Fannie Hurst. 


WILL ROGERS in “ A POOR RELATION.” 
CHARLIE CHAPLIN in “A DAY'S PLEASURE.” 
“IN MONTE CARLO.” A delightful trip to this interesting city. 
Director : Str OswaLp 


Miscellaneous. 


BOOKS.—Westminster Cathedral, with 160 illustrations, 
2 vols., as new, £3 3s.—for £1 2s.; Myer’s Human Personality 
and its Survival of Bodily Death, 2 vols., £2 2s.; Green’s His- 
tory English People, profusely illustrated, 4 vols., 1892, £3 3s. ; 
Walter’s History of Ancient Pottery, 2 vols. -» £4 4s.—for £2 2s. ; 
Seymour” s Humorous Sketches with 86 Caricature Etchings, 
£1 1s.; Thiers’ History French Revolution, 5 vols., calf gilt, 
1838, £4 10s. ; Who’s Who, 1922, new copies, £1 2s. post free ; 
Pater’s Marius, 2 vols., 1ls.; Miscellaneous Studies, 6s. ; 
(Euvres de Moliére, 1809, 8 vols., calf gilt, nice set, £2 5s.; 
Morley’s Library English Literature,-5 vols., £1 1s.; Sykes’ 
History Persia, 2 vols., 1921, £2 10s. ; Thackeray’s Works, fine 
set, 26 vols., ‘‘ London ”’ Edit., £4 4s. ; Gautier’s Works, Edit. 


| 


de Luxe, 12 vols., £5 10s. ; Meredith’s Works, fine set, 17 vols., | 


£5; Surtees’ Sporting Novels, ‘ Handley Cross,’ etc., fine set, 
6 vols., £5 10s.; The Tatler Illus. Journal, 46 vols., fine lot, 
£21; Lord Morley’ 's Works, Edit. de Luxe, 15 vols., £15 15s. ; 

Chaffer’s Pottery and Porcelain, last edition, £2 10s. ; 
Engravings and their Value, last edition, £2 2s.; Rupert 
Brooke, Collected Poems, Riccardi Press, 1919, £2; Baxter 
Prints: The Pictures of George Baxter, with 140 plates, just 
issued, £3 5s. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on 
hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, 
try me. Send a list of books you will exchange for others. 
Epwarp Baker’s Great Booxksunop, 14-16, John Bright Street, 
Birmingham. 


| late S. J. COBDEN-SANDERSON, Esq.; 


Slater’s 


P 8 and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN. 
MAURITIUS, — E. & 5. AFRICA, AL A 
Address for all 


London, 8.W.1; Freight or General tat 


MESSRS. 
SOTHEBY, WILKINSON AND HODGE (**!) 
34 and 35 NEW BOND STREET, W.1. 
FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION, 


each sale commencing at One o’clock precisely :— 


March 20th-22nd.—A Selection from the VALUABLE LIBRARY “a= 
aad ¥ CASTLE, Welshpool, the property of the Right Hon. The EAR 


Illustrated catalogues (13 plates), price 7s. 6d. 

March 20th-21st—ENGRAVINGS, the property of LIEUT.- 
COLONEL SCOVELL, of Brooks's Club, S 

March 21st (2.30 o’clock precisely).—VERY IMPORTANT MANUSCRIPTS 
by, or relating to, CAPTAIN JAMES COOK, Explorer, the property of 

. W. F. BO CKow, Esq., M.P., deceased, Marton Hall, Marton-in-Cleve- 
land, Yorkshire (sold by order of the Trustees). 

Illustrated catalogues may be had. 

March 22nd.—VALUABLE DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS, — 
the property of MAJOR H. E. MORRITT, Rokeby, Castle Barnard ; o! 
GENERAL THE HON. E. STUART-WORTLEY, Highcliffe Castle, Hants, 
and of the HON. MRS. POMEROY. Also a SMALL BUT CHOICE 
COLLECTION OF DRAWINGS of the French and Venetian Eighteenth 
Century Schools. 

Illustrated catalogues (14 plates), price 4s. 

March 23rd.—PORCELAIN, POTTERY, OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 
and Fine Oriental RUGS, etc., including the property of the late SIR 
ERNEST GEORGE, R.A, (sold by order of the Executors) and of H.H. 
PRINCE BIBESCO, removed from 13, Hyde Park Gardens, W 

March 26th-28th—VALUABLE PRINTED BOOKS, ILLUMINATED and 
Other MANUSCRIPTS and AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, the property of the 

of the late EARL OF HADDING- 
TON, K.T.; and of the EARL OF STRATHMORE. 
Illustrated catalogues (5 plates), price 2s. 


Sales on View two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. 1s. per 


1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Transla- 
tions undertaken. '—MISS NANCY McFARLANE, 11, Palmeria 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


Chief Offices: 


BRITANNIG ASSURANCE LTD. 


Broad Street Corner, Birmingham. 


1922, of £16,855,371. 


to £705,844. 


which has been added to the Funds. 
THE TOTAL FUNDS amount to £7,579,899. 


The Directors have pleasure in presenting their 
unfavourable trade conditions prevailing throughout the year, show progress of a satisfactory character. 


THE TOTAL PREMIUM INCOME amounted to £2,405,893. 
CLAIMS PAID during the year amounted to £968,294, making a Grand Total up to 31st December, 


Extracts from the DIRECTORS’ REPORT for the Year 1922. 


ORDINARY BRANCH. The Premium Income amounted to £552,481. 
to £260,268. New policies were issued assuring the sum of £1,874,317. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. The Premium Income amounted to £1,850,567. _ The Claims paid amounted 


TOTAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. The Gross Income amounted to £2,786,948, showing an 
Increase of £146,618 over the Gross Income of the previous year. 
to £1,949,205, leaving a Balance of Income over Expenditure on the year’s accounts of £837,738, 


ANNUAL VALUATION. The Annual Valuation has been made by the Company’s Actuary. After 
making full provision for all policy liabilities, the resulting surplus is £206, 
Ordinary Branch Policies in the Immediate Participating Class will receive a Reversionary 
Bonus at the increased rate of 30/- per cent. for the year. 


Report and the 


Accounts which, despite the 


The Claims paid amounted 


The total Outgo amounted 


J. MURRAY LAING, F.I.A., F.F.A., 
Secretary and Actuary. 


JOSEPH A. PATRICK, Chairman. 


JNO. A. JEFFERSON, F.1.A., 
General Manager. 
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Joy in Every Pipeful | 
Three Nuns Tobacco is so cool and | 
fragrant, so constantly fresh, that “ 
every pipe is just as good as the last. N 

This consistent goodness is in part AN 
due to the curious cut of the tobacco, \ ? 
which prevents dust and makes for \\ u 
slow and even burning. \ 4 
Mi 
\\ T 
NUNS 
co 
TOBACCO 
\ CIGARETTES Sold everywhere in the following packings. — “ 
hed 2 oz. Tins—2/4 1 oz. Packets—1/2 on 
ure Virginia Tobacco 2 oz. Packets—2/4 4 oz. - - Tins—4/8 = 
D. 
Square, Glasgow. Co 
2 Ar 


f 2 THE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM a 
s \ NTRODUCES a new principle—Discovery of the respiratory r 
function of the Cranial Sinuses. Breathing improves quickly | 
& in adults and children with marked effects on body and mind. = 
The seventh edition of ‘‘ Ars Vivendi,”’ enlarged (7s. 6d. net), of 
| booksellers, per Simpkin, Marshall & 
For consultation or book direct, address— 
| Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park St., Grosvenor Square, W.1. 
| 
‘Ihe Keliable Family Medicine Thi: Remedy known for 
with over 70 years’ Reputation | 
Always ask for a CU UGHS, COLDS, | Use only 9 | wit! 
“Dr. COLLIS BROWNE” INFLUENZA, | PRATTS M. 
Acts like a Charm in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. | | ON TOP Eve 
DIARRHEA, COLIC, and A True Palliative in NEURALGIA, | | IN ALL PERFECTION SPIRIT aga 
other Bowel Complaints. . TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT ROAD stat 
| 
Of all Chemists, 1/3 and 3/- | THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. — the Best ing 
guil 
ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., LTD., LONDON, S.W.1. ia a ay 
can 
bein 
Literary serv 
is tl 
UTHORS are invited to submit Novels, Stories. Tales for ney 
Children, Poems, Plays, Films, Songs, Music, Essays, &c., 
to Mr. Stockwell, who will immediately advise, free deny 
charge. No reading fees. Address: Mr. ARTHUR H. STOCK- whe 
WELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4. (Estd. 1898.) he c 
RU} 
Do as your Dentist does- | T 
USE rum 
@® Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon “O@ 
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